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The Quality of Prairie Grass. 
Native grasses of the prairies of the West are 
much relished by the stock to the manor born. 
They are nutritious also, and fatten stock very 
fast ; but they do not start as early in the spring 
nor do they keep growing so late in autumn.— 
It is customary, in many districts, to burn the 
grass as soon as it has been touched with the 
frost, if not already parched dry by previous 
drouth or summer’s heat, so as to burn readily. 
In places bordering on unimproved prairie, or 
around groves of timber, it is desirable to burn 
the grass early , so as to secure fences, buildings, 
and timber, against damage by fire. Every year 
the local papers chronicle great losses, which, 
with a little forethought and a very little in- 
convenience or outlay of labor, might have been 
prevented. By the plowing of a few furrows 
around stacks and fences ; or, if convenient, by 
the burning off of a narrow strip of prairie, the 
fire may be kept at bay. If large prairies take 
fire and are burned over at this time of year 
(Sept.), the native grasses will not start again, 
nor will they start to grow as early in the next 
spring as those which are burned over after seed 
time has really come. 

The best pasture (native) grounds are what 
are technically called ate burns, viz., such prai- 
ries as are burned over about the first of Jane. 
At that time the new growth is mixed with the 
old rowen, so that the fire will progress very 
slowly. If this happens to be done just before 
a good rain, the new grass will often start in 
48 hours thereafter, so as to be plainly seen, and 
will afford a good bite for horses and sheep in 
a few days—for cattle it will take about a week 
longer. On these places stock of all kinds will 
gather all through the season, to the neglect of 
all other pastures, especially if there is water 
near, where they can slake their thirst. The 
very fact that this grass is kept very short and 
sweet by constant cropping, seems to be a rea- 
son for its nutrition and fattening qualities.— 
Those places burned over in early autumn be- 
come dry and hard; the fire at that time of 
year seems to injure the roots, and winter 


makes still greater havoc with them. 
We have often referred to the cold and back- 


ward spring of this season, also to its frequent 
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grain and tame grasses intended for hay, seem 
not to have furnished nutritious paetures on the 
prairies. There was no actual want of pasture, 
but stock feeding upon them did not thrive as 
they should ; nevertheless, we do not entertain 
the slightest doubt, that, could the same stock 
have all been pastured upon /ate burns, they 
would have made much better beef; and, fur- 
thermore, the same result would have been at- 
tained, had they all been fed on tame pastures— 
for the cultivated grasses, as we stated in the 
outset, start much earlier in the season; or, 
frequently—where there is not much frost to 
actually close the ground — grow all winter ; 
this is particularly true of Blue grass. 

Many years ago*the writer chanced to come 
down the Illinois river with that noted stock 
feeder and drover, Jacob Strawn. The old gen- 
tleman was ready to discourse on stock and 
kindred topics. In the course of conversation 
he said that be had been keeping about thirty 
mares and their colts on a Blue grass pasture 
all winter (this was in Morgan Co., [llinois). 
He had not fed them asingle feed of corn ; though 
at times, and partially, snow had covered the 
ground, yet there had always been enough ex- 
posed for the horses to feed upon. They were 
all in the best condition as to health and flesh. 
The same result could not have been attained 
on the wild grasses; these would have been 
tough, unpalatable and innutritious. This, then, 
is the probable reason why our grass-fed beeves 
are so thin and poor in quality this year. Late 
burns, or tame pastures, would have furnished 
us better grass beeves. 


The Potato Crop: Some of Its Uses. 
The general love of this excellent vegetable 
at the earliest possible period in the season ; 
the furore that has been created in growers, on 
the subject of new varieties; and, not least, the 
favorable season we have had in this State for 
the early planted crop—has produced an unus- 
ual glut in the market, and early varieties are 
worthless. 

Some growers that we know of, have offered 
half the crop for digging, and that offer been 
refused. Hundreds of bushels, after being trans- 
ported fifty to a hundred and fifty miles, have 
been dull sale at 25 to 30 cents a bushel, 








rains, which, though favorable to crops of small 
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Connected with this, we wish to present a few 
faets haying an important reference to this great 
question Of production and consumption, and 
the modes by which thesurplus crop can readily 
be utilized. 

It is'a fact that the corn crop will be short in 
our State ;and there are several modes in which 
potatoes can be made to take the place of corn. 

The crop of late potatoes will also be much 
emaller, in proportion, than the early crop, and 
a deficit may have, to some extent, to be made 
up from it. 

The best of our corn is used for the manu- 
facture of starch and for distillation. Potatoes 
ean be made to take the place of corn in the 
production of these articles. 

Sugar is an article in great demand and rules 
at high prices; for many purposes, grape sugar 
is equal to cane sugar, if not superior. 

Beet has been extensively grown for the pro 
duction of sugar, but in this State the potato 
is much more reliable, 

We see, then, that there is a fine opening here 
for the investment of capital in the erection 
of suitable buildings and machinery for the 
conversion of the potato into starch, sugar and 
alcohol. 

This is one of the most needed enterprises of the 
time and country, and we hope to see some of 
our wealthy citizens take the initiatory steps in 
the matter. 


Visit to a St. Louis County Farm. 

St. Louis farmers are devoting considerable 
care and money to raising choice stock, and 
with very flattering success. On Thursday, ac- 
cepting the invitation of Charles Turner, our 
reporter visited the farm of Captain Thomas 
Turner, at Marietta, in this county, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting his stock. Roaming in ‘‘mai- 
den meditation’ over the broad acres of the 
Turner farm, was the celebrated Alderney bull 
Clive, which carried off the blue ribbon at tke 
fair last year. He is a splendid animal, weighs 
1700 pounds, and is held by his owner at a high 
figure. Capt. Turner has a splendid lot of cows 
and calves, making a total of eight Alderneys, 
eight Ayrshires and twenty grades. The Alder- 
neys are much the best milkers, yielding from 
three and a half to five gallons of milk per day, 
and about twelve pounds of butter per week. 

We also saw a herd of splendid Southdown 
sheep, includinga fine buck weighing 175 pounds. 

In the horse line, Capt. Turner has several 
very fine specimens. A sorrel yearling, sired 
by Abdallah, Jr., out of a Morgan mare, gives 
great promise of trotting speed. Descending 
from poetry to utility, we examined two thor- 
ough-bred mules, splendid specimens of strength 
and docility, showing what care will do even in 
the most prosaic walks. 

A lot of Hong Kong geese, valued at $20 a 
pair, and weighing about thirty-eight pounds 
dressed ; some Aylesbury ducks, and a carefully 
selected assortment of game chickens hissed and 
quacked, and strutted around.—/St. Louis Times, 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Convenient Aso Leacu, or Lye Horrrer.— 
If near the timber, cut four posts with the 


the butts in the ground in a square, three feet 


the four sides; place a trough—which may be 
dug out of a log with an adze — about a foot 
from the ground, on blocks or stones, midway 
between the outside of the square, and a little 
raised at one end; now set any kind of boards 
in the trough, leaning against the poles ; across 
the ends place boards, beld to their place by the 
forks ; now line the box or hopper with straw ; 
put in the ashes a little ata time, making them 
compact with a heavy beetle or maul; now 
pour on water, and place a vessel to receive the 
lye at the lower end of the trough. Popper. 
Fall Seeding to Wheat. 
Eps. Rurat Wortp: I observe with pleasure 
the record of transactions of the St. Louis 
Farmers’ Club, and regret that residence in 
Central Missouri renders it impossible to be 
present at your stated meetings. The proceed- 
ings of meetings ought to be published in full 
in your popular Rural World. The transactions 
of your Club on Sept. 11th, contain the state 
ments of Messrs. Colman, Henderson, and oth- 
ers, in regard to the practice of cleansing seed, 
by immersing in some kinds of brine. This 
practice was common in New York. My father 
always did it. The impropriety, or rather im- 
practicability, of this course of proceedure will 
appear when attempted in the West, where, in- 
stead of sowing ten or twenty acres, the farmers 
are in the habit of putting out one or two hun- 
dred acres. The time fixed upon as most proper 
(by the adoption of Dr. Henderson’s resolution) 
for sowing (20th to 25th of Sept.), would barely 
afford a period sufficient for the farmer to put 
the seed in the ground, if he were to seed one 
hundred acres. The process of swimming the 
wheat to secure the heavy grains, would so 
dampen it as to endanger loss, if attempted long 
before transferring to the earth; and, besides, 
if sown with a drill, 1t ought to be perfectly dry, 
otherwise it could only be sown with great diffi- 
culty, and indeed with some drills not at all. 
The plan of swimniing is, therefore, impracti- 
cable. I have been accustomed to use a fan- 
ning mill, by means of which all the light grains 
were blown out, as well as the chit. By this 
process good seed was obtained. 
Shrunken Wheat.—The statement of Dr. Hen- 
derson, that he had found shrunken wheat as 
good as any, is confirmed in my own experience. 
In the fall of 1868, forty acres were sown to wheat, 
and the seed were so shrunken as to excite re- 
mark, and it was predicted that there would be 
a failure. The yield was 17} bushels, of very 
fine quality. The product was far superior to 
the seed. 
It may be observed, in reference to seed wheat, 
that there is very little pure in the country.— 
The Tappahannock I see is preferred. Speci- 
mens from the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, sent to me for trial, are the best 
ever seen. Can you not report, for the benefit 
of your readers, what success has attended the 
use Of thiskind? Incidentally I learn that Mr. 
James H. Lucas raised forty acres of Tappa- 
hannock wheat last year, but with what result 








branches, leaving forks at the ends, and set 





Iknow not. J.B, C., Central Mo., Sept. 20. 


apart; lay small poles in the forks on each of 


Correction---“Erigeron Canadense.”’ 

The articles on ‘Noxious Weeds” in the Rura/ 
World seem to have attracted some attention, 
as the communications called out thereby eeem 
to indicate. We are glad they were published 
in advance of the same questions coming up in 
the ‘Farmers’ Club.” We were however be- 
trayed into an error in the botanical name of a 
weed. We take back nothing of what has been 
said of the Fire Weed. Horse Weed, Mare’s 
Tail and Fire Weed are local names of Northern 
Illinois for thesame weed. The proper botanical 
name is, Erigeron Canadense ; vide, Gray’s Field 
Botany, Page 198. 

To show how local names are often in conflict 
with proper names, we subjoin the following 
from the N. Y. Tribune: 

Waar 1s Herp’s Grass?—S. E. Todd read a 
short paper in discussion of this question. In 
many parts of New England timothy grass 
(Phleum pratense) is known and spoken of as 
herd’s grass, and in many counties of New York 
farmers know nothing about a kind of grass by 
the name of timothy. But they are familiar 
with herd’s grass, which is nothing more nor 
less than the genuine Phleum pratense. In some 
other States we find that the grass known and 
talked of as herd’s grass, is the “‘English grass,” 


or bent grass, or fine bent grass, or Burden’s 
grass, fine top or red-top (Agrostis vulgaris). To 
corroborate my assertions touching the great 
variety of names applied to what is known as 
berd’s grass, I will read what C. L. Flint, in his 
“Grasses and Forage Plants,” states with refer- 
ence to herd’s grass. On page 34, herd’s grass 
is one of the names given to timothy (PA/cum 
pratense). Healso states that the name timothy 
was obtained from Timothy Hanson, who is 
said to have cultivated this variety extensively, 
and to have taken the seed from New York to 
Carolina. He says, also, that this PAleum pra- 
tense is frequently called herd’s grass in some 
parts of New England, Pennsylvania and States 
further South. He says the name “herd’s grass” 
is applied tothe red-top of New England. Then, 
on page 40, when describing red-top (Agrostis 
vulgaris) he gives it, among other names, the 
name of herd’s grass of Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States. These two grasses under con- 
sideration are very unlike, and a superficial ob- 
server can easily distinguish a marked difference 
between them. The timothy (Phleum pratense) 
has only a single head on the seed stem, which 
is of a cylindrical form, like the tail of a cat.— 
Hence the name given to this grass in Europe, 
as the “‘cat’s-tail” grass. On thin soil timothy 
is somewhat inclined to grow in small tussocks 
or tufts, which the red-top never does. Timothy 
will spread very little from the roots, while the 
red-top (Agrostis vulgaris) is provided with creep- 
ing roots, like the Kentucky blue grass (Poa 
pratensis), which will spread rapidly through the 
soil, sending up stems from every inch or so of 
the creeping roots. Most of the grasses of this 
genus, of which botanists assure us there are 
many species, are known as “bent grass.”’ 


oe 


A Canadian farmer gives his experience in 
destroying the thistle, which is as follows :— 
After the land was well saturated with moisture, 
I put women to draw them by hand, defending 
the hand with stout gloves, with a piece of old 
sacking sewed over the palm, to prevent the 
lant from slipping when the gloves became wet. 

ith very little care, the thistle may be drawn 
with stx or eight inches of the root; and I was 
rid of the nuisance in two seasons, which had 
for many previous years bid defiance to repeated 
ee and cuttings under the surface with a 
spade. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
LIBERTYVILLE, MO., 
Is a small village in the southern part of St. 
Frangois county, five miles from the I. M. R. R., 
and seventy-five miles south of St. Louis. It 


1 carpenter and 1 wagon maker’s shop, a fine 
steam flouring mill, and is surrounded by the 
richest farming Jands in this part of the State. 
The finest improved farms in south east Misouri 
lie adjacent to this place; and, as for health 
and good society, there is no place to be found 
better. We havea fine brick church and school 
house, and Jands can be procured on reasonable 
terms. 

Wheat, oats, corn and hay, were never bet- 
ter; vegetables of every kind are very plenty : 
and I know no place where a good shoe and 
boot maker could do better. Houses rent low, 
and cash paid here for all the work a shoe 
maker can do. 

Knob Lick station, on the I. M. R. R., is our 
station, and there is alarge body of unimproved 
rolling lands near this station, that can be pur- 
chased for $5 per acre — excellent fruit lands. 
Peaches never fail on these lands; apples do 


well, and I have no doubt that there is no bet- 
ter grape land in the State. FARMER. 
Sept. 10th, 1869. 





NOXIOUS WEEDS. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA CONTRASTED. 

On my return from my trip to the ‘Old Country,’ 
the first thing I find is, your newly-organized and 
apparently vigorous young “ Farmers’ Club,” 
giving forth the note of alarm against the in- 
troduction and spread of the Canada Thistle ; 
and you, Mr. Editor, dinging away at noxious 
weeds generally. I must say that few things 
struck me more forcibly, while riding home 
across our broad prairies, than this very one 
of noxious weeds, and the contrast (unfavora- 
ble to us of course) between Old England and 
Young America on this very point. 

But, about the Canada Thistle: This same 
thistle is the great bug-bear to English grain 
fields, has existed there from time immemorial, 
and seems likely to, forall time tocome. Their 
meadows, pastures, turnip and potato fields, are 
clean—but the Scarlet Poppy, Charlock, and 
especially the Thistle, will intrude themselves 
in their grain fields in spite of them, seemingly. 

I will relate an incident: During the first 
week in August last, I was the guest of the 
farm-bailiff of a wealthy farmer on the ‘‘South- 
downs” of Sussex, himself a well known South- 
down breeder, and successful and careful farm- 
er. They had just commenced cutting their 
wheat, and on a high shelf in the house, I no- 
ticed a large bundle of common sheep-skin 
gloves; wondering what he could want with so 
many gloves, I asked the question, and was 
informed that they were compelled to provide 
them for the workmen to wear in handling the 
sheaves of grain, on account of the numerous 
thistles. 

Now, if, with their abundance of labor ; if, 
with their skillful rotation of crops ; their wheat 
fallows and their roots; the high culture of their 
land, that has been under the plow perhaps for 


tle, I think it needs no stronger argument to 
urge upon American, and especially upon West- 
ern, farmers the necessity of grappling with 
this intruder, and never to let it gain a foothold 
on our soil, if possible to prevent it. 

The noxious weeds of our land are conspicu- 
ously offensive to the senses of sight and smell ; 
and, as Mr. Editor has shown, to touch also; 
but, not more so to these, than they are to the 
admirer of order and neatness and the possessor 
of taste. Direct contrast brings all these feelings 
out in bold relief. 

I do not say there are no weeds in England— 
far from it, as the above case will show; but 
most of their weeds are diminutive, mild and 
inoffensive, as compared with our coarse, noi- 
some, noxious ones. But, lam not going to 
lay the blame on the American farmer for all 
this; I do not believe he loves weeds better 
than any body else; besides, if the native far- 
mer was the only careless one about this, we 
should find foreign-born farmers to have cleaner 
farms and gardens than the natives—which we 
do not. 

I can account for the contrast very easily, 
under the following heads: Our soil, climate, 
labor and extent of territory. Our soil is nat- 
urally rich, and congenial to rank growth of 
most plants, weeds, grass or flowers; theirs is 
naturally poor. Our climate is forcing, favora- 
ble to rapid growth ; theirs 1s slow and unfavor- 
able, but Jong drawn out. Our laborers are 
few, and our acres many; theirs is just the 
reverse. It would take half the time of all the 
labor employed in agriculture, to keep all our 
land as clean as all the land in England is. 

But, to the contrast: You all know how our 
Western country looks, although you can’t ap- 
preciate the difference, withgut the sharply- 
defined contrast, of seeing one immediately after 
the other. Here our roadsides, and every va- 
cant spot or piece of waste ground, at onee 
grows up to tall, rank, noisome weeds; our 
stubble fields, a few weeks after harvest, are 
grown up again with weeds; our meadows and 
pastures, laid-by potato patches, and even corn- 
fields, divide the nutriment of the soil between 
the weeds and legitimate crops. But, especial- 
ly along the roadsides and on all waste lands, 
do the worst weeds appear—such as the May- 
weed or Dog Fennel, earlier in the season ; then 
the Rag-weed, Horse-weed, Smart-weed, Jimson- 
weed, Pig-weed, and hosts of others—tall, rank, 
ugly deformities, offensive tothe eye and robbers 
of the soil. 

In England, the sides of the railways are 
neatly graded, and laid down to grass, which 
is cut for hay ; the boundary line is marked 
by a well-trimmed, white thorn hedge, kept 
about four feet high, and all looks lovely ; the 
highways and by-ways are all neatly kept ; long 
grass (and weeds, if any,) is all cut off and car- 
ried away; ditches cleaned out, and hedges 
neatly trimmed, and even the edge of the road- 
way kept well cut and defined, like a flower-bed 
or a carriage drive; and, in the waste places 
(the commons and heaths, &c.) of which there 
are thousands of acres left in old England yet, 
the soil appears naturally too poor to grow up 





ages—they cannot eradicate this accursed this- 





ture presents itself—the surface becomes covered 
with ashort wiry, though green and pretty 
grass, interspersed with patches of greater or 
lees extent (often whole acres covered with it) 
of Heath—the famous heather of Scotland, but 
common to all the British Isles — of several 
kinds, and all of them really neat, pretty, in- 
teresting flowering plants. In these waste places 
also, grows the Furze, which is the gorse of 
Scotland and the whin of Ireland — the same 
before which the great Linnzus is said to have 
fallen on his knees and worshipped, on seeing 
a patch in full bloom. Also,clumps and patch- 
es of the Green Broom, a pretty evergreen shrub, 
grows here. These, with a few pretty wild flow- 
ers, such as the Harebell, the Lotus, the Scabi- 
ous, the Daisy and others, fill up the picture, 
and instead of being offensive to the eye of 
taste, are really beautiful to look on and to 
contemplate. 

If my view is a correct one, then the contrast, 
so unfavorable to us, results from natural causes 
and conditions, over which we have no control. 
Fortunately, most of our worst looking weeds 
are only annuals, and their stay with us each 
year is generally briet, though they leave be- 
hind them their dead carcasses to be removed 
by us, or to taunt us with a worse unsightliness 
after death than during their life. Tosum up: 
I would urge on all farmers and gardeners to 
wage incessant warfare against weeds in every 
shape, and to lose no opportunity to destroy by, 
fire, sword, or any other means that presents 
itself, so as to reduce, if even only to a small 
extent, their ever-filling ranks. C. 8. 


<>< 


From Snow Hill, Mo, 

Eps. Rurat Worip—At a regular meeting of the 
Hickory Grove (Warren Co.) Farmers’ Club, held 
Sept. 25, Mr. D. G. Jones produced a copy of your 
valuable journal dated the 18th Sept., and called the 
attention of the Club to an article entitled “Udds 
and Edds, No. 14,” upon the subject of a Farmers’ 
Convention. This article, after reciting afew of the 
grievances of which farmers complain, and the im- 
positions and extortions to which they are subjected, 
by railroads, commission merchants and others, closes 
by making a motion “that we have a Farmers’ Con- 
vention for the State,” and asks for a second to the 
motion. Mr. Jones commented quite freely upon the 
article, maintaining its truthfulness, and stating that 
we upon the North Mo. R. R., in Warren and St. 
Charles counties, knew how to sympathise with our 
brother farmers upon the south side of the river, as 
we too were compelled to submit to loss, by the Rail- 
road Company failing to furnish cars at the way sta- 
tions, as long as there was any demand for them fur- 
therup the line, and were then obliged to pay a much 
higher rate of freight in proportion than other places 
more distant from market. In his remarks he was 
supported by every member present, and in conclu- 
sion he moved the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted—“That the Hickory Grove 
Farmers’ Club seconds the motion for a Farmers’ 
Convention for the State, and the same be held as 
soon as convenient in St. Louis; also, that the Sec- 
retary of this Club communicate the same to the “Ru- 
ral World,” with the request that the Farmers’ Club 
of St. Louis, orthe State Board of Agriculture, issue 
a call for such an assembly, for consultation upon the 
general interests of the Farmer.” G. W. Kinney, 
Sec. Pro-tem. 


Remarks—We are glad to find that the Farmers of 
the State are becoming alive to their interests. We 
had a seat in a Farmers’ Convention some ten years 
ago, and the impression then made was anything 
but favorable to their claims to progressiveness. Not 
more than three farmers attended. The Horticul- 
turists of the State came up to the struggle, and 
achieved the State Board of Agriculture. 

Now, we humbly conceive that all the machinery 
which is necessary, is already in the bands of the 








to rank, ugly weeds, and, instead, a pretty fea- 








farmers. The Annual Meeting of the State Board of 
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Agriculture comes off on the first Wednesday of Dec. 
Let as many farmers of the State as possible attend. 
You willthus infuse new life into that body—but as 
you love your interests and calling, do not fritter 
away time and money in disjointed and fruitless ef- 
forts in attempting a new organization, when you 


have never used the one already in existence. W. M. 
ere. —-—-——_ —— 


: From Mt. Carmel, Ills. 

Cot. N J. Cotman: I wish to inquire about a dwarf 
grass, which the Germans call Bucks [Box]. It is 
used for flower beds and borders. They say it does 
not spread out like the common grass, yet looks much 
better. I would like to find out where it can behad, 
and the distance the plants should be set apart. I 
am about to re-model the flower beds; make new 
strawberry beds, and re-set shrubbery. We are try- 
ing to make our home and garden look pleasant. We 
have a good variety of fruit trees coming into bear- 
ing, consisting of apple, pear, quince, crab-apple, 
peach, cherry, plum, prune and apricot; also, rasp- 
berry, currant, gooseberry, blackberry, strawberry 
and the grape. I have been trying to graft and bud 
peach on the wild yellow plum stock this year, to see 
how it will do, it may make a better tree to stand the 
late frost in spring. 

There are great improvements going on in this part 
of the country. Farmers are building good houses 
and barns, and planting fruit trees—in fact, fixing up 
generally. Our city is also improving; factorys and 
mills being built; houses being re-modeled, or new 
ones erected; fences painted or whitewashed; shade 
and fruit trees and shrubbery being planted. Roses 
and flowers of all kinds can be seen peeping up as 
we walk along, greeting us with their sweet odor.— 
How it impresses the thoughtful with the wisdom and 
goodness of God, who made the flowers so beautiful 
and fragrant and gave man the wisdom to cultivate 
them, and be aco-worker with Him in calling them 
into life. All these things are lovely, if we only do 
our part, and do not fear to get our bands soiled, but 
go to work with a good will, and try to be useful 
both to ourselves and others. It is a great pity that 
there are so many people who do not care to plant 
fruit trees, shrubberry and flowers, but will live all 
their days, and that too on their own ground without 
these things—yet they generally like good fruit. 
But, as a matter of course, there will be such people 
—thus the good of the one and the bad of the other 
appear in contrast. 

The wheat crop turned out much better than was 
expected, Corn, as a general thing, is rather behind 
—some looks very well. Early potatoes were a good 
crop, but the late ones had rather a dry time, though 
they may yet come out all right. Apples plenty.— 
Peaches plenty on seedling, but not so full on budded 
varieties. 

“The “Rural World” comes regularly every week, 
full of good and useful reading. I wish the same 
good success and a host of new subscribers. 

Sept 13. A READER. 

Remarkxs—The Box plant you speak of, is not a 
a grass but a shrub—at least the writer never heard 
of such a variety of grass. The Box can be obtained 
of most nurserymen, and the plants should be set 
about eight inches apart. In this vicinity it seems to 
thrive very well, and we see no good reason why it 


should not do so at Mt. Carmel. 


The Labor Question Again. 

Cou. Cotman: In your issue of Sept. 11th an 
attempt is made, over the assumed (anonymous) 
name of “ Anti-Profitmonger,” to reply to my 
articles in your previous issues upon the labor 
question. 

The attempt is such only, in fact; for the writer 
runs around the main facts and throws no new 
light upon the subject, neither do his somewhat 
lengthy and rambling contemplations affect 
the positions, or change the status of my arti- 
cles. The Labor Question is older than “Anti- 
Profitmonger ;” and the relation between capi- 
tal and labor has, and always will bear, an 
equitable proportion—otherwise the business re- 
lations of men are disjointed and unequal.— 
My first article was a reply to the Editor of the 
St. Louis Times; and he undertook, as this Anti- 
Profitmonger does, to array capital against 








labor—but he failed to show, when I demanded 
him to do so, how the farmer can save himself 
from heavy loss, and submit to the unscrupu- 
lous demands of the laborer. And, after a care- 
ful perusal of this last production, | am con- 
strained to say that there has been no enlighten- 
ment given onthe subject. I produced figures of 
dollars and cents, and I proved conclusively that, 
whilst the present prices to be realized by the 





producer for his products continue, and the 
same continue for articles of consumption, which 
the producer must duy—the loss falls, not upon 
the laborer, but upon the capital—so long as the 
producer is compelled to pay such extortionate 
prices for aday’s labor. Those who express 
such views upon the subject as are contained 
in this article of Anti-Profitmonger’s, forget 
that the owner of the land is a producer ; and 
that he is entitled to his rights and deserves 
protection, and that he has a debit and credit 
side to his ledger. They forget that thereisa 
certain law that must govern his transactions ; and 
Mr, Anti Profitmonger is a better man than he 
appears to be, if he has not forgotten it: that 
is, that the man who would prosper must see to it, 
that his incomes exceed his out-gocs — whether 
he be farmer, merchant, mechanic, doctor or 
lawyer, or anything else. This talk about 
“labor grinding farmers” is all high-spun 
fustain, and fails to apply in the least to the 
subject under consideration. The same might 
be said of the merchant, or the attorney, or 
the editor. Just as though silk dresses and 
broad-cloth had aught to do with it: the very 
allusion shows the inadequacy of the writer to 
meet the question at issue. 

The proposition is plain and simple. It is 
assumed (and proven) that the farmer cannot afford 
to pay $3.50 per diem, under any circumstances, for 
a day’s labor, without entailing loss! The esti- 
mate was at $l per bushel for wheat; and 
now, the price for good, fair quality, of Club 
winter wheat is, 75(@85 cents per bushel, which 
is a still greater loss to the producer. 

The allusion to somebody who, at one time, 
refused to hire laborers at exorbitant prices, 
and afterwards was compelled to pay more, and 
even to work on the Sabbath day—is much like 
the highwayman, who takes your money; and, 
if you decline to submit, goes further, to take 
your watch and overcoat. 

The truth is, there is a fair, living, tolerable 
scale of prices, which the farmer—the owner of 
the land—can afford to pay, and the laborer 
can equally well afford to take. To this reason- 
able scale we aim. Here is no objection toa 
just demand ; no disposition whatever to oppress, 
or inclination to compel the laborer to work for 
one cent less than he can earn. Every man 
of good sense knows that a farmer’s products 
are his profits; and Anti-Profitmonger will 
learn a good lesson when he finds out that pro- 
ducts are not profits, when they are worth less 
in market than they cost on the farm. 

More might be said upon this subject; but, 
it may be assumed as a fact—not yet disproven 
—that the farmers who peruse your excellent 
Rural World will agree perfectly with me, when 
I say, that the scale of prices paid for labor in the 
summer of 1869, was excessive, and absorbed so 
much of the products of the soil as to render 
farming nearly, or quite, profitless. 

During a week spent lately at Jefferson City, 
Mo., whilst the U.S. Circuit Court was in ses- 
sion, I conversed freely with intelligent agri- 
culturists from several counties in this State. 
The same “extended observation,” to which 
your correspondent alludes, justifies me in say- 
ing that at least the majority of the farmers feel 
that they have lost money this year, by reason 
ot the-extraordinary demands for labor. I also 





met some of the best farmers in Pettis county, 
at Sedalia, who made like observations to me; 


and I know that the feeling is very general in 
Central Missouri, that the figures demanded for 
labor were much too high this past season ; al- 
though, as my observation does not extend to 
St. Jacobs, Illinois, I cannot speak for that sec- 
tion—-but dare say, that in that part of God’s - 
earth, all is lovely, peaceful and prosperous. 

In my article in your Rural World of July 
17th, on “Cheap Labor,” I made an exhibit of 
the expense and returns on one acre of wheat. 
The test applied there, if placed upon the oat 
crop, is even more disastrous to the farmer ; for, 
whilst the expense is $13.35, the income of forty 
busheis of oats at 30 cents, is $12, showing a 
nett loss of $1.35 per acre. In that article I put 
the price of wheat at $1; the loss of 15 cents per 
bushel on fifteen bushels, makes the farmer a 
loser by $2.25 per acre. 

In conclusion allow me to say, that so long 
as the figures show a loss, we, as farmers, fail to 
realize the points made by those who rail at 
our arguments ; nor, can we be blamed for seek- 
ing relief, either in a change in the system of 
farming—say less grain, and more hay ; less 
wheat and oats, and more cattle and sheep—or 
else, on the other hand, a lower rate of wages 
to harvest hands. 

If Anti-Profitmonger wishes to -offer some 
remedy to the agricultural public, he will surely 
tail to give any relief unless he gets up a mixture 
containing some grains or scruples of good 
sense, instead of attempting to foist upon a 
thinking people such quackery as is contained 
his article of Sept. 11th. J. B.C. 

Central Mo., Sept. 17th, 1869. 


Horse Department. ; 


Trotting at the Abbey. 

The fall trotting meeting over the Abbey 
pairs, park, was inaugurated Friday, Oct. 
Ist, under the most favorable auspices. The day 
was as fine a day as could be wished, and the 
attendance on the grounds larger than ever be- 
fore congregated there to witness a trotting race, 
the ladies turning out in force and lending a 
charm to the sports by their presence. 

The race was mile heats, three in five, to har- 
ness, free for all, fora purse of $500—$350 to go 
to the first horse, $100 to the second, and $50 to 
the third. The entries closed on Tuesday even- 
ing with five nominations, as follows: Rockey, 
Tackey, Pilot Temple, Morrissey and Trouble. 
Early in the day the owner of Rockey gave notice 
that his horse would be unable to start. 

In pool speculations Tackey had the call, Pi- 
lot second, the third place being taken at times 
by both Trouble and Morrissey. 

The horses were called up at half-past three 
o’clock, and, after scoring for some time, Trouble 
acting very badly and the jockeysall playing for 
the bulge—a send-off was had. Pilot took the 
heat in 2:29}, being lapped out by Morrissey, 
the favorite bringing up the rear. On the sec- 
ond heat, the patience of the judges being com- 
pletely worn out in attempting to get cides 
off together, they called Chou up to the scratch 
and gave them astanding start. This heat was 
also taken by Pilot, the others being placed in 
the same position as in the first heat. After the 
first heat there was a complete change in the 
pools, Pilot having the call at odds against the 
field and desperate attempts were made by the 
backers of the mare to hedge themselves out. 
After the second heat, the odds on the little 
stallion went up to five to one, with few takers. 
The third and last heat, although the slowest, 
was the most exciting and ably contested in the 
race, being fought for from the first jump, by 
— and only won by Pilot by a throat- 

atch. 








FIRST HEAT. 
After three or four attempts the horses were 
gotten off pretty well together. Pilot went to 
the front on leaving the score, closely pressed 
by Morrissey, Trouble third and the favorite in 





the rear. On rounding into the first turn, Trou- 
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ble left his feet and the gray mare took his 
place. At the quarter pole, which was passed 
in 37 seconds, the horses weae strung out like a 
clothes line, Pilot cutting out the work. On the 
back stretch, Trouble settled down to his work, 
gave Tackey the go-by, and rapidly closed up 
the gap opened by the leaders. | At the upper 
turn Morrissey was close upon Pilot and Trou- 
ble in the neighborhood, Tackey closing the 
party in. The pace up the stretch was terrific, 
but the little stallion outfooted the party home 
in 2:29}, Morrissey lapping him out. 
SECOND HEAT. 

After repeated attempts the judges were com- 
pelled to give the horses a standing start, and 
at that the send-off was not a good one. The 
heat, though not so fast as the first, was the 
same in every respect. Pilot took the lead at 
the turn, and kept it to the finish, closely push- 
ed by Morrissey. Trouble broke at the start and 
dropped to the rear, but settled to his work on 
the back stretch, and changed places with Tack- 
ey, the favorite coming in last. Time, 2:31}. 

THIRD HEAT. 

When the horses came up for the word, John 
C. Kelly was holding the lines over Trouble, 
and many thought he might possibly be able to 
steer him to the front; but, it was not to be.— 
After several ineffectual attempts the word was 
given, and Kelly, who was behind, evidently 
thought it would not be a start and pulled his 
horse almost to a stand still; but the judges in 
a crowd shouted to him to go on, and he cut his 
horse loose and went like a flash after the party. 
Pilot and Tackey were going round the first turn 
like a double team, with Morrissey nosing them. 
On rounding into the back stretch, the pace 
was too lively for Tackey, and she surrendered 
her position to Morrissey. Trouble also suc- 
ceeded in taking the gray mare into camp, and 
sent her tothe rear. Shedid not feel comfortable 
in this position, however, and, on rounding into 
the upper turn, she gave Trouble the go-by and 
went for the leaders, chasing them into the home 
stretch, but unable to head them off. Coming 
up the stretch, Trouble let out alink, and again 
sent the favorite to the rear, where she remain 
ed to the finish, Pilot taking the heat from 
Morrissey by nearly half a head. 

SUMMARY. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

Purse of $500. Mile heats, three in five, to 
harness, free for all trotters ; $350 to go to the 
first horse ; $100 to second, and $50 to third. 


Mat Colvin enters b. s. Pilot Temple rvs 
T. P. Roach enters s. g. Morrissey 222 
J. McClure enters b. g. Trouble 333 
Tom Best enters g. m. Tackey . 444 
James Rockey enters br. g. Jim Rockey, dr. 


Time—2:293, 2:314, 2:32}. 
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Vhe Dair 

The Profits of Blooded Stock for a Dairy. 
Dairying has of late years been wonderfully 
expanded, not only in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of cities and towns, but scores of miles 
distant, on the lines of railroads. Farmers 
have quit stock feeding and gone into this, be- 
cause it pays better, when within a convenient 
distance of market. Some have found out that 
there isa way to make it pay still better—that 
is by keeping blooded stock. They have come 
to this conclusion by a simple statement in the 
single rule of three. If a cow costing $80 pro- 
duces in one week seven pounds of butter, what 
is a cow worth that will, in the same time, pro- 
duce fourteen pounds of butter? Then consider 
that the last named cow consumes no more 
food than the first, and that her butter is of a 
better quality and sells for a higher price per 
ound in market, besides bringing a calf worth 

850 to $100 at one to two months old. 
Any one can see at a glance the superiority 
of blooded over the common stock for dairying 
purposes, There is an old saying, ‘that seeing 





is believing;” but some people act as though 
they did not believe what they see. Prejudice 
is hard to conquer. Perhaps it is better that 
this is so; for, if every farmer wanted blooded 
stock at once, they could not be supplied. The 
demand at present is likely to keep pace with 
the supply. 

Ina few years from this time, many who have 
now the means will wish they had invested 
sooner, when they see what they have lost by 
their their tardiness.—Am. Stock Journal. 

The statement above is true, and yet very 
vague. There are at least half a dozen bloods 
of cattle prominently before the world. Which 
of these does the writer refer to? Even of the 
acknowledged dairy breeds there are two or 
three—the Ayrshire, Alderney and Holstein— 
all superior for the dairy; but one for butter 
and rich milk (Alderney), the other two for milk 
in quantity and cheese. 

The stock commonly meant when called 
“blooded” is really the Short Horn or Durham. 
While there are individual cows of this blood 
good for the dairy, it is well understood that 
this 1s, par excellence, the breed for beef, for 
early maturity, large carcass and perfect sym- 
metry and beauty of form. So, when we speak 
of blooded stock for the dairy, let us understand 


The Apiary. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WINTERING BEES. 

I notice that “Subscriber,” in your paper of 
Sept. 18th, wishes some instructions as to the 
best mode of wintering bees. I think that I may 
be able to give him some hints which will also 
interest other bee keepers. 

To winter bees successfully in any climate, 
you must give them plenty of food, where they 
can get it; a proper degree of warmth, and air 
to breathe. The warmth is best secured by 
having enough bees in every hive to make the 
cluster large enough to maintain its own heat. 
A bee alone is easily chilled; but, if you thrust 
a thermometer into acluster of bees of good 
size, the coldest day in winter, it will rise to 
summer heat. If the cluster is small, it must 
be kept in a warm place in the coldest weather, 
or it will grow smaller and smaller until all are 
gone. There must not only be enough honey 
in the hive, but it must be so that it can be 
reached by the bees when itis cold. If it is 
over the bees, the heat from the cluster ascends 
to it, and it is always warm and ready for use. 
For this reason, I much prefer hives that are 
tall in shape; in them the honey is stored at 
the top, and the bees naturally cluster below it. 
But, if the hive is low, long and wide, the bees 
cluster in such a way that the honey, instead of 
being above them, is at each side, and in cold 
weather, when bees leave the cluster for food, 
they find it in frosty combs, and perish in the 
attempt to reach it. Bees in such hives must 
always be kept ina warm place. Nothing is 
colder than sealed honey, and too much of it in 
a hive leaves no place for the bees to live com- 
fortably in winter. If the colony of bees is 











large, they will consume much of it between the 
time when they stop gathering in the fall, and 
severe weather, and thus empty space wherein 








to stay through the winter. But, it happens 
often that bees, trom some cause, do not rear 
much brood late in the fall, and so go iato winter 
with ascarcity of numbers. Thisstate of things 
is as bad as poverty in stores. I examine hives 
about the time they stop gathering honey, and 
often find it a great advantage then to unite 
colonies—one of which has too much honey 
with few bees, and the other scanty stores. 

Many people forget that their bees breathe, 
and give no ventilation to their hives. The 
moisture that accumulates for want of ventila- 
tion, causes mould ; and, worse still, when se- 
vere weather follows warmer, this moisture 
freezes, and I have seen the whole mass of bees 
a solid lump of ice. An inch hole left in the 
top of the hive would have saved the colony in 
this case. Such holes should be left in all hives 
in the winter. The entrance should be very 
small, that a draft through the hive be avoided. 
I have seen hives often, tight and nicely paint- 
ed, where the bees had all died—while in old 
log gums, on tue same bench beside them, with 
the top half warped off, they were safe and 
strong in the spring. It is doubtless a great 
saving of honey to put all bees in a dark house, 
or cellar, for the three most severe months— 
but, if this is not possible or convenient, allow 
from twenty to thirty pounds of honey to each 
hive. Be sure that the bees are in good force, 
and give ventilation without a draft, and you 
may safely leave the hives out of doors, The 
hive should face North and be protected bya 
few boards or some corn fodder—not from the 
cold, but from the sun, which draws many bees 
out in weather too cold to admit of their safe 
flight. 

The loss of bees in winter has been one of the 
great obstacles to success iv bee keeping—but it 
is entirely unnecessary. With a proper know- 
ledge of what their wants require, and hives in 
which they can be managed, a colony of bees 
ought to be a “perpetual institution,” always 
renewing itself and never dying. 

TRANSFERRING BEES. 

Mr. Epiror: On page 180 (Rural World), J. 
S. writes under the above heading, and closes 
by saying: “ With Kidder’s Hives and Book 
any novice can have an abundance of bees and 
all the honey he needs.” I wish to ask Mr. J. 
S. if he has ever tried the Langstroth hive? if 
not, I advise him to try it. I have been using 
the Langstroth hives for about twelve years, 
and always have an abundance of bees—and 
honey to use and to sell, too. 

Mr. J.S. says: ‘ All the methods of trans- 
ferring bees laid down in the bee books, are 
more trouble than they are worth toa man that 
is otherwise profitably employed.”” Will Mr. J. 
S. please tell us, through the Rural World, how 
one can employ his time more profitably than 
to spend half an hour in transferring a swarm 
of bees that has not cast a swarm for years, 
nor stored # pound of surplus honey; when, 
after it is transferred to a Langstroth hive, 
will pay from 100 to 300 per cent. in increase 
of bees, and enough nice honey, built in boxes 
with glass sides, to pay all expense of hives and 
time of transferring, swarming, &c.? We will 
be very thankful to Mr. J. S. if he willl teil us 
how we can more profitably employ our time 
with as little capital and labor and as big pay ? 
Hoping soon to hear from J.S., we are respect- 
fully yours, H. N., Cynthiana, Ky. 
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LAWSON & SONS’ NURSERY, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

Of course it is not to be expected that they 
can have such enormous nursery establishments 
in the little old group of islands known as Great 
Britain. A country of which Americans say— 
“Tt is finished and fenced in; all planted up and 
built over, and no more to be done.” It is not, 
I say, to be expected that such nurseries are to 
be found as in this wonderful and gigantic land, 
where we have our 500-acre, 400-acre, and hosts 
of 300 and 200-acre nurseries, scattered up 
and down the length and breadth of it; where 
apple trees are grown by the million (without 
the aid of the Chinese), hedge plants by the 
billion, and evergreens by the trillion—soon to 
be by the quadrillion and quintillion, when we 
only get the four hundred million of Chinese 
laborers over here who are only waiting for the 
word, ‘Come!’ to over-run our land like the Goths 
and Vandals did Europe of old, only in a peaceful 
instead of a warlike attitude. Nevertheless, to 
show that there are such things as nurseries 
there; with a good demand for their products; 
where there is a great variety grown, and goodly 
numbers sold; where the nursery business is a 
stable, not a fluctuating one, with prices run 
down into the ground one year, or series of years, 
and, anon, high up in the air; where the business 
can be conducted in a staid, steady, comfortable 
manner, without the sudden, short, sharp rush 
and flurry, that our short seasons entail; and, 
finally, that some of the Old World nursery- 
men are men of wealth and influence—in fact, 
merchant princes, owning their ships on the 
high seas, with hundreds of thousands of capita! 
invested in the guano trade, controlling a great 
deal of that vast trade in the South American 
islands, &c.—will be, in part, the object of this 
paper. 

We fortunately made the acquaintance of Mr. 
David Syme, the head manager at Peter Law- 
son & Sons’ Nursery, by whom we were most 
courteously and kindly shown over the estab- 
lishment, and much valuable information we 
elicited from him, Of course we found in Mr. 
Syme, a thoroughly educated, intelligent and 
shrewd business man, who must of necessity be, 
besides, a skillful manager, a good nurseryman, 
plantsman, and doubtless botanist, to be able to 
carry on the multifarious duties of such an im- 
mense establishment, embracing thousands and 
thousands of distinct species and - varieties of 
plants of all kinds, all of which have, of course, 
to be kept so that each and all can be identified 
when wanted; some of the kinds being grown 


“}seed can be grown to the acre than turnips 


of thousands, and from that in all quantities 
down to the last new variety which had not yet 
been duplicated, and numbered only one. 

One item to begin with: Peter Lawson & 
Sons are seedsmen as well as nurserymen, and 
Mr. Syme informed us that in some other part 
of the island, where land is somewhat cheaper 
than near Edinburgh, they annually had between 
700 and 800 acres devoted to turnip seed. Reck- 
on up what that would come to, ye turnip grow- 
ers who pay a dollar a pound for your seed, 
and that on land probably where more turnip 


could here, take one year with another. 
The Nursery, or Nurseries, consist of 300 
acres, scattered about in different fields and 
patches, yet all contiguous and accessible (being 
separated only by beautiful villa residences, with 
the most lovely gardens the eye ever rested on), 
clustering thick with charming features, stich 
as perfect and splendid evergreen hedges, broad- 
leaved evergreens of hundreds of kinds and mag- 
nificent in size and shape, Conifers of all des- 
criptions—some elegant, graceful in form and 
feature, light and shade ; others wierd and gro- 
tesque in their stiff, stately formality—but all 
interesting and beautiful in various degrees.— 
Then, as we rode along on top of the ’buss, we 
caught frequent tit-bit glimpses of lovely green 
lawns; and oh! such masses of brilliant and 
beautiful flowers met us at every turn, that our 
hands were constantly kept going up, in excla- 
mations of wonder and delight. Villa and cot- 
tage residences, with their lovely gardens; here 
and there a retail shop of some sort, mostly 
refreshment stands; and frequent boards offering 
“ground to feu”’—are the surroundings of this 
Nursery. Lying almost close under the walls 
of “Edinborough town,” and near to that glo- 
rious arm of tne sea called the “Frith of Forth,” 
and elevated but a few feet above it; good roads 
all about it; fertilizing material close at hand ; 
every facility, in fact, for making it the grand 
and successful thing it is. 
The whole tract of land is as level as an IIli- 
nois prairie—and here the parallel ends, for 
it has not an Illinois climate, nor, I may say, 
an Illinois soil. I consider Illinois has greatly 
the advantage in the latter, and Edinburgh vastly 
so in the former. At all events, at Lawsons’, 
with a splendid and perfect system of under- 
drainage, it ain’t possible that it can become 
like our Illinois and Missouri lands (were this 
June and July)—drowned and drenched out ; 
with peas and potatoes growing in water one 
month, and the next parched, or par-boiled, as 
in August and September. Nor, from the na- 
ture of the plants we saw growing there, can 
there be a difference of 130° in one year, by 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
No waste land on this 300 acres; no over- 
grown stock; all filled to over-flowing with 
small to medium sizes of nursery stock, all fit 
to turn out at any time. No, not all in trees: 
asmall portion of it—patches here and there 
—at rest, preparatory to another crop of seed- 
lings or other trees ; and this resting land is the 
only land that a horse and plow is brought in. 
How is it rested? Why, by growing potatoes 


choicest cauliflower or broccoli for seed; peas, 
and a few other things: these crops enable them 
to clean and rest the land, and pay for the labor 
and all other expenses at the same time, and 
about as well or better than the trees do. 

Well, how is the remainder treated? Why, 
there are broad walks (or narrow roads) running 
across and through the patches in various di- 
rections, for convenience of access only ; all the 
rest is planted close up to the roads or walks, 
or outside boundaries, in close rank throughout. 
No abominable plow dragging the soil and weeds 
into ghastly heaps, heaping up the earth or the 
headlands and roads, gouging out a piece of soil 
here and piling it up there. Ah! Idolove spade 
husbandry—that is, I like the neat, tidy way, 
the spade puts the garden and nursery in, and 
correspondingly hate the plow there ; therefore 
it made me feel good, when told no horse nor 
plow were allowed to intrude among the trees 
and plants there. 

And, what is the consequence? Why, that 
they can grow at least 100 per cent.—perhaps 
200—more on a given piece of ground than we 
can where horse labor is used, and that more 
than makes up the difference, as between hand 
and horse labor. God send us the aforesaid” 
Chinese, so we can cultivate the whole United 
States by hand like that above. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, no weeds are 
allowed to grow—that is to any size, 80 as to 
seed or become troublesome (for weeds will come 
there as well as here), but plenty of help is 
used to keep them down, and the grounds were 
all really admirably clean, as the weeds are 
pulled or hoed up while small. To do this, 
they sometimes have in their employ over 200 
women and over 100 men—1more than one per- 
son toeach acre. No wonder itis all kept clean: 
their working force at the slackest season, 
amounts to 70 men and 80 women. 

Such land, with all these advantages, is 
rented at the rather low figure of £8 (about $50 
currency) per acre, on as good as a perpetual 
lease—that is, the firm has occupied the same 
land for numerous decades, and are promised 
not to be disturbed ‘‘ so long as there is a Law- 
son to pay the rent.” 

One feature there was that stood out promi- 
nent to us and looked like a waste of Jand, and 
that is the numerous hedges and walls that 
intersected the land, in some parts of it, cutting 
it up into small, narrow strips, and necessarily 
occupying much room ; but, here we found long 
borders of evergreen cuttings, as the common 
Laurel, Lauristinus, Portugal Laurel, Privet, 

and others; also, vast quantities of young grafted 

plants, as Rhododendrons, Holiies, Yews, Con- 
ifers (especially the numerous variegated kinds 

that are propagated only by grafting). These 

hedges are necessary, or at least advantageous, 

in affording shelter from the wind and shade 

from the sun, for the above and other classes 

of stock, and in that way are worth the room 

they occupy, or they would not be kept there. 

Shade and shelter in such a climate! what do we 

want in ours? These numerous hedges are a 

beautiful feature, 6 to 8 feet high, tapering to a 

point from each side—sloping walls of verdure. 








and numbered by millions; others by hundreds 


for seed (new, choice sorts); also, patches of the 


Besides the ever-present White thorn, there . 
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were hedges of Privet, Beech, Hornbeam, Hol- 
ly, Yew, Tree Box, and doubtless others that 
we did not notice. 
I cannot, nor shall I try to, enumerate the 
thousand and one articles grown here, and shall 
only mention a few salient items, as a sort of 
indicator ot the amount, manner and style of 
their business. 
Fruit trees I shall not mention here, as that 
is really not as great a thing as with us—though 
they get much better prices than we do. 
One of the great features of their establish- 
ment is, young forest tree seedlings, including 
Conifers, nut-bearing, and other deciduous trees. 
Mr. Syme informed us that the cost of seed 
was a great item, and that, on all staple articles, 
they always make it a point to sow heavily when 
seed is plenty and cheap. The reason is obvi- 
ous: Larch is one of the greatest of all items 
sown, their annual sowing being about two tons 
of seed, from which they aim to raise about 
20,000,000 plants; next in quantity, and scarcely 
less than the Larch, is the Scotch Pine, especi- 
ally the Haguenau variety, which is grown by 
millions also; acres and acres of Scotch Pine, 
in beds 4 feet wide, with alleys between just 
wide enough for a person to walk, and only for 
convenience for weeding. The Norway Spruce 
is grown in the same way, only we think in less 
quantities. But, what surprised us was, to see 
the Corsican Pine (Pinus Laricio), sown and 
raised by millions; but, Mr. Syme assured us 
it was one of the most valuable of Conifers ; 
none more hardy ; grew more rapidly than any 
other, far excelling the Scotch, and made a very 
valuable timber—used chiefly by the French 
for masts in ship building. Cannot we take a 
hint from this? The Corsican is perfectly har- 
dy and at home here. ‘The Cembran Pine and 
many of the Firs (Piceas), are grown here in 
immense quantity; but, of the Hollies, the 
Laurels and the Rhododendrons, the Welling- 
tonias, the Araucarias and the Cedars — it is 
no use to speak: we can only sigh and yearn 
towards them, but cannot have them liére. 


They have here this season, a patch of 7 to 8 
acres of nut-bearing seedlings, chief of which is 
the Sweet Chesnut, estimated at 1,500,000; next 
in quantity is the Horse Chesnut, then the Beech, 
Walnut, Hazel, then Oaks; also, our own 
Scarlet Oak by tens of thousands; half a mil- 
lion Evergreen Oaks; 15,000 Cedar of Leban- 
on; sow 200 to 300 bushels of the English 
Sycamore seed each season; immense quanti- 
ties of seedling Hollies, Rhododendrons, Cupress- 
us Lawsoniana, and of course everything else 
that skill, capital, enterprise, demand and sup- 
ply, and a splendid climate, will admit of. 

Look at this for an advantage, oh ye men of 
the Hyperborean North, in latitude 38° to 42° 
(Edinburgh is somewhere about 56°I should say): 
they can dig, pack and transplant, shift, remove 
and renew, with little or no interruption, all 
winter, from November till last of April; had 
they ought to have stuff standing too long in 
one place with such facilities? 


I have their catalogues, and may some day 
make a comparison of the number of or- 





what we can grow here, as per our very best 
nursery catalogues. I have, also, an extract 
from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, reviewing the 
above establishment, which may be worth giv- 


ing to your readers some day. C. S. 
diinistdomalhacaLaliilaticathedthdindins 
Plan of Five Acres for Profit. 


using for profit five acres of ground I have recently 
purchased near this place (St. Charles, Mo.), con- 
cerning which I would like to be informed before I 
have gone too far to change. Will you, or some cor- 
respondent write a criticism. All the fruits upon 
which the curculio preys will be placed together, and 
a half acre inclosed with a picket for four hundred 
hens to be kept for eggs. 


20 apple trees, 24 feet apart, 20-75ths acre. 
100 dwarf pears, 10 “ 100-435ths “ 
20 cherries, 16 “6 20-170ths “ 
14 plums, 16 " 14-170ths “ 
14 peaches, 16 as 14-170ths “ 
1250 strawberries, 2x1 as 1250-21780ths “ 
6 quinces, 10 sad 10-435ths “ 
8 apricots, 16 sad 8-170ths “ 
8 nectarines, 16 a 8-170ths “ 
buildings and yards, 12-100ths “ 
3539 raspberries, 4x2 - 65-100ths “ 
1769 currants, 4x4 “ 65-100ths “ 
1769 gooseberries, 4x4 “ 65-100ths “ 
1111 blackberries, 6x4 a 65-100ths “ 
884 grapes, 8x4 « 65-100ths “ 

5 acres. 





_PLoDDER & Piuck. 


First Annual Fair of the Greene County, 
Mo., Horticultural Society. 


This young and energetic Society astonished the 
world and themselves too, on Friday and Saturday, 
Sept. ——, at the Court House, by giving one of the 
most charming and recherche exhibitious ever held 
in Springfield. 

That there was, or ought to be, a Horticultural So- 
ciety in Greene county, had been rumored, but that it 
lived, moved and had a being, or would venture to 
exhibit its handiwork before the practical, critical 
public, seemed preposterous. That a society of a 
dozen or two rusty-coated farmers and their sons and 
daughters should aspire to tickle the fancy, or while 
away a weary hour of leisure by an exhibition of coarse 
merinos, mammoth pumpkins, or huge cucumbers 
was possible; but that they could instruct in beautiful 
models and forms, that their language and instruction 
should appeal to our higher, holier sensibilities in 
poetic numbers, in mute expressions, broken sentences 
and cadences, as endearing as a mother’s whisper in 
infantile ears—and yet those beautiful flowers and 
floral designs, the blushing fruits, the wreaths, the 
arches, the floral pyramids—the work of their hands, 
did honor them. 

Great pains and care were exhibited by the ladies in 
the display of the flowers. And while we cannot pos- 
sibly name all who participated in the delightful task, 
we mention as conspicuous Mrs. S. Stockton, Mrs, W. 
H. Graves, Mrs. Fine, Mrs. and Miss Rountree, Miss 
Thomas, Mrs. Root, Miss 0. Stockton, Mrs. Kirch- 
graber, Miss Ware, Miss Waddill and Miss Worrell. 


AWARD OF COMMITTEE ON FRUITS. 


Arpies—Best collection, Jonathan Moore; 2d pre- 
mium, J. B. Stockton. Best Fall Pippin, J. Kirch- 
graber; best Newtown Pippin, Jonathan Moore; best 
20-ounce Pippin, E. N. Bearden; best Maiden’s Blush, 
J. Kirchgraber ; best Pennsylvania Redstreak, Charles 
Sheppard; Duchess of Oldenburg, J. B. Stockton. 
Pears—Bartlett: Ist premium, H. Sheppard; un- 
named—2d premium, Mrs, G. M. Jones. 
Pgeacnes—White Cling: Ist premium, Charles 
Sheppard; Yellow Free—2d premium, Henry Shep- 
ard, 
2 Grarees—Concord: Ist premium, B. F. Rathbone; 
Clinton—2d premium, J. Reuntree. 
September Plum, J. Rountree. Native Wine, J. 
Kirchgraber. Pure Cider Vinegar, J. B. Stockton. 
Cider, J. B. Stockton. 

VEGETABLES. 
Porators—Early Rose: Ist premium, Nealy Mc- 
Corkle; 2d prem. J. B. Stockton. Shaker Fancy: Ist 
prem. J. B.Stockton; 2d prem. J. T. Waters. Early 
York: Ist prem. J. B, Stockton; 2d prem. Jonathan 
Moore. Early Goodrich: Ist prem. F.F. Fine; 2d 
prem. Chas. Lisenbey. Peach Blows: 1st prem. J.B. 
Stockton; 2d prem. Jonathan Moore. Harrison: Ist 
prem. J. B. Stockton; 2d prem. J. Kirchgraber. Ne- 
shannocks: Ist prem. Jonathan Moore; 2d prem. J. 
B. Stockton. Breese’s Prolific: 1st prem. J. B. Stock- 





namental plants they can grow there, and 





N.J. Cotman, Esq.—Herewith I send my plan for 


Kirchgraber; 2d prem. J. W. Cooper. J. B. Stockton 
received special premiums on the following new va- 
rieties: Ist prem. for the best and largest variety, 
and on the following varieties, premiums of merit : 
Climax No. 1, Early White Sprout, Barly Sebec, 
White Chili, King of Potatoes, Patterson’s Blue and 
Colburn’s Seedling. Jos. Kirchgraber was awarded 
special premiums on the following: Cuzco, Cherry 
Blow, Prince AlBert, and the old-fashioned, much- 
abused Merinos; also, Gleasons. D.S. Holman re- 
ceived award of red ribbon, on a potato: with no 
name”—a smooth, white potato, somewhat resembling 
Kidney White, planted with the Early Rose, with 
same cultivation matured ten days earlier this season. 
F. F. Fine exhibited a second crop of Early Rose po- 
tatoes grown from seed raised this season—tubers now 
about the size of walnuts, promising a fair if not an 
abundant crop. B. F. Lee, of Marshfield, exhibited 
the following varieties in excellent condition and of 
superior quality: Early Goodrich, Early Rose, Early 
York, Shaker Fancy, Harrison, Michigan White, 
Peach Blow, Cherry Blow, Shaker Russet and Breese’s 
Prolific. 

Sweet Potratrozrs—Red Nansemond: Ist premium, 
J. B. Stockton; 2d prem. F. F. Fine. Yellow Nanse- 
mond: F, F. Fine, Ist prem. White Nansemond, 
Jonathan Moore. 

Carrots—Jno. M. Cooper, Ist prem.; J. B. Stock- 
ton, 2d prem. 

Onions—Silver Skin: Ist prem. Jonathan Moore; 
2d prem. Mrs. John Demuth. 

Tomatoes—Tilden: Ist prem. D. 8. Holman; 2d, F. 
F. Fine. Large Yellow: 1st prem. Jonathan Moore; 
2d prem. Boston Market, Jonathan Moore. Largest 
and best varieties of tomatoes: Ist prem. Jonathan 
Moore. 

Beets—Ist prem. Jonathan Moore; 2d prem. Jos. 
Benedict. 

Melons—Mountain Green; Ist prem. J. Moore; 2d 
prem. J. B. Stockton, Mountain Sprout. 

Sugar Parsnips—Ist prem. F, F. Fine. 

Pie Plant—Linnzus: Ist prem. F. F. Fine. 

Squashes—Hubbard: Ist prem. J. B. Stockton. 
Crookneck: Ist prem. Mrs. J. Demuth. Winter: Ist 
prem. Master Clyde Murphy. 

Cabbage—lIst prem. Jonathan Moore; 2d prem. J. 
C. Schweitzer. 
F. F. Fine exhibited a branch of Bois d’Are, or 
Osage Orange, loaded with apples. 
OFFICERS FOR 1870. 

President, F. F. Fine (re-elected); Vice-Presiden®, 
D. 8. Holman; Secretary, C. F. 8. Thomas; Treasu- 
rer, Jonathan Moore. Committee on Subscriptions— 
Secretary, Treasurer, Messrs. Leavitt and Waters. 

—_—-—___—_ 2-2 > — 


Singular Horticultural Experiment, 
We desire to invite the attention of our agri- 
cultural exchanges, and of others interested, to 
the following very singular horticultural experi- 
ment recently successfully made here, and of 
which we were personally a witness: 

An intelligent young lady in this town, well 
known to many of our readers, was told that if, 
on the first of August, she plucked ail the leaves 
from a lilac, it would put forth fresh blossoms 
and leaves the same season. 

Accordingly, on the second of August — the 
first being Sunday—she did pick from a young 
lilac its entire foliage, and the tree has not only 
put forth new leaves, but blossoms, one of which 
we gathered this very morning—Sept. 16th. 

e presume the phenomenon is explained 
on the well-known principle, that a tree so 
wounded as to seriously threaten its existence, 
immediately develops tiower and fruit, or seed 
buds, and the stripping of the lilac’ produced 
this effect. 

Whether the tree will bloom again next 
spring, and whether is will be able to suatain 
the severe drain upon its roots, remains to be 
seen.— Bucyrus (Ohio) Journal. 

Remarxs—We have received the above with 
the wish expressed to try to explain the case.— 
The lilac begins its growth at a very early peri- 
od in the season ; performs its functions ; forms 
its annual growth; and goes to rest at @ corres- 
pondingly early period, having stored up all the 
material for next season’s leaf, bloom, &c. The 
stripping of the leaves produced a period of ab- 
solute rest. A season favorable to premature 
development called forth the leaves and bloom 





ton; 2d prem. D, 8. Holman. Calico: Ist prem. J. 


of spring; and, unless there is time enough to 
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permit the re-formation of the material for leaf 
and blossom, nothing but the yet unexcited 
buds will burst next spring. 

We have frequently had the same operation 
gone through with the pear and cherry, by the 
operation of purely climatic causes. 


<> 
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SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 
THE HYACINTH. 


“‘Hyacinthe are among the most beautiful of 
winter or early spring flowering plants, adorn- 
ing alike the parlor, the green-house and the 
garden, with their delightfully fragrant blos- 
soms of various colors and tints, at a season 
when few other plants are in flower. They are 
also among the most easily cultivated, growing 
either in sand, moss, water, or earth, in pots, or 
glasses, or baskets, producing in either as beauti- 
ful spikes of flower as when growing in the open 
ground. Perhaps no flower admits of more 
varied treatment with equal success; for, when 
there is a desire for some fanciful forms, the 
Hyacinths may be reared in vases, shells, wire 
work, or anything which will contain a few 
quarts of earth or clean moss; and in this way 
they may become the most beautiful ornament 
of the drawing room. 

“Of all the many candidates for popular 
support,’ says a well-known author, ‘in the 
present extended list of garden favorites, there 
are few receiving more attention at the present 
time than the Hyacinth. By the appearance 
of its flowers, winter is driven from its last 
stronghold, and the garden suddenly rejoices in 
the brilliancy of the summer parterre. As the 
Crocus retires, come the noble and fragrant 
Hyacinths, glittering like massive crystals, or 
bending in beauty with their nodding bells.’ ” 
—Hovey’s Winter Garden. 

Culture of Hyacinths in Beds or Borders. —A 
bed of Hyacinths of all the various colors, dou- 
ble and single, is a beautiful object; and, 
throughout April, will perfume the garden with 
their delightful odor. Distributed through the 
open border, in elumps of a dozen or more bulbs, 
they add gayness and fragrance ata season when 
there are but few flowers. 

To secure a good bloom in the border, mark 
out spaces near the margin; throw out the soil 
to the depth of six or eight inches, and about 
two feet in diameter, if it is good garden soil. 
One-half its bulk of very old rotten manure, 
or good leaf-mold, and one-fourth or less of 
sand, may be added to it and mixed well with 
it; the whole to be well worked up together to 
the depth of 15 or 20 inches. Set out the bulbs 
six or eight inches apart, and four inches deep, 
in clumps of from three td a dozen, arranging 
the colors according to fancy—that is, either 
mixing the colors in the clump to form a con- 
trast ; or, planting all blue, or all red, in each 
clump; forming a brilliant mass of each color: 
this must be regulated by the number of bulbs 
and kinds one has at their disposal, however. 
A whole bed of Hyacinths, planted in ribbon 
style—that is, in rows, around a circular or 
oval bed, or any other shape; each row con- 
sisting of one color—as red, white and blue— 





would contrast and form a splendid object; but}. 


would require a goodly number of bulbs —al- 
though the bed may be of any diameter from 











three or four feet up; and with the smallest size 
named, not many bulbs would be required. 

In whatever style or form they may be plant- 
ed—whether in beds, or clumps, or singly—the 
soil should be free of too much water during 
winter, and should be enriched somewhat as 
above; and, if a little sand can be added, all 
the better, though not absolutely essential.— 
Six to eight inches is a good distance for the 
bulbs to be set apart, and three to four below 
the surface of the bed. On the approach of se- 
vere weather, the beds or spots should be cover- 
ed with two or three inches of old saw-dust, hall- 
rotten manure, or leaves, to be raked off again 
as soon as the leaves begin to appear above 
ground in spring. Plant from first of October 
to December, or so long as the ground remains 
open—the earlier the better. 

Hyacinths, in glasses or pots, may be planted 
in succession all through the season, if desired, 
and will then afford a continuation of bloom 
from Christmas to Apil. The main thing to 
attend to in either case is, to keep them in a 
dark place, free from frost, for six weeks or so 
after potting; or, place them in glasses, so 
as to allow the bulbs to make plenty of roots, 
before the top is allowed to push into growth at 
all. Those in pots may be plunged in a cold 
frame, and covered several inches deep over all 
with saw-dust, or some such material; those 
in glasses may be placed in the cellar, ora 
dark closet, and when wanted to bloom may be 
brought out into the light and heat, exposing 
them gradually to both for a week or so after- 
wards—for, if kept too warm and light at first, 
the leaves are pushed out too fast, and they 
will not flower so perfectly. Colors of the Hy- 
acinth range through all the shades of blue and 
red, from lightest to darkest; and numerous 
shades of yellow, white, &c. The double ones 
are most esteemed, though for out-door culture, 
we think the single are equally desirable, mak- 
ing up in the number of bells, what they lack 
1n size, and in many varieties being richer in 
colors than the double. C. §. 
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Meramec Horticultural Society’s Fair. 

The fair of this Society was held at Eureka on the 
22d and 23d ofSeptember. The grounds (the property 
of P. M. Brown, Esq.,) are most pleasantly situated 
on the north side of the railway at an easy distance 
from it, on a most beautiful rise, with some fine shade 
trees. 

The weather had been very unprepossessing for 
several days previous, with some very heavy rains, 
which, however, dried up on the first day, and on the 
second was most beautiful. 

The attendance was not as large as it would have 
been but for the weather. To members living at 
points quite remote from the grounds, bad roads and 
murky skies, make an important impression. The 
exhibition of Fruit was quite imposing; of Flowers, 
poor; of Vegetables, good; of Bread, Cakes, Preserves 
and Household Products, excellent. 

An excellent Pic-nie dinner was spread, and much 
aaoret; all seemed pleased with themselves and each 
other. 

The Address at the close was listened to with pro- 
found attention, and was well received. 

The Fruit, &c., was sold at the close, for the benefit 
of the Society, and was eagerly bidden for by a host 
of city visitors. 

We give the list of special cash premiums offered by 
private parties, quite a proportion of which were 
donated to the Society. 

Offered by L. D. Votaw: Best display of Fruit, $5; 
awarded to L. D. Votaw. 

Offered by Josias Tippett: Best collection of Pies, 
$2.60; awarded to Miss Althouse. 





Best Cake, $2.50; awarded to Mrs. Dr. Beale. 
Offered by Alonzo Votaw: Best display of Preserves, 
$2.50; awarded to Mrs. Dr. Beale. Best dish of Pre- 
serves, $2.50; awarded to Mrs. Dr. Beale. 

Offered by Clinton Dougherty: Best Hand Sewed 
White Shirt, $2.50; awarded to Miss Maggie Muir. 
Best piece Home Made Jeans, $2.50; no competition. 
Best 2 pounds of Butter, $2.50; Mrs. R. A. Lewis. 

Offered by Capt. Cornwell: Best Yeast Raised Bread, 
$5; awarded to Mrs. Dr. Beale. 

Offered by P. M. Brown, Esq.: Best Salt Rising 
Bread, $5; awarded to Mrs. E. Barrett. 

Offered by Mrs. Wm. Dings: Best Corn Bread, $5 ; 
awarded to Mrs. T. W. Smizer. 

Offered by T. W. Smizer: Best collection of Jellies, 
$5; awarded to Miss Emma Beale. 

Among articles deserving of especial mention was 
a beautifully whittled frame, by C. B. Reavis, a boy of 
8 years. Also a most handsome Italian queen bee 
and workers, in a neat observing hive, by L. C. Waite, 
St. Louis, 

Upon the whole the Fair was a success in the highest 
and best sense, but will be a small pecuniary loss to 
the managers. 


_ Answers to Correspondents, 


Answer to C. W., Washington Co., Kansas—Cur- 
rant cuttings can be set out in the fall if mulched— 
or early in spring. Grape cuttings may be set out 
in the fall if muleched—but will do well set out about 
the Ist to the 20th of April. Apple seed does well, 
sown either in the fall or spring—the question of 
weeds would decide. Have the ground perfectly 
clean, as recently stirred as possible, steep the seed, 
and sow in April, and success istolerably sure. 

“Barry’s Fruit Garden,” or “Thomas’ American 
Fruit Culturist,” would meet the want. 


Vhe Vineyard. 
A QUESTION. 


Is the adhesion of the berry to the pedicel of the 
grape, a sign of inherent health in the vine or not? 

















A very good observer, long and extensively 
engaged in the culture of the grape vine, has 
comme to the conclusion that the tendency in 
some varieties of the grape, in the fruit, to drop 
from the bunch, is caused by a disease inhering 
in the variety, and is closely allied to mildew, 
or is mildew itself. Some years ago he called 
attention to some facts in this connection, and 
expreseed an opinion that all varieties thus af- 
fected would finally fall a victim to disease. 

While we have failed in seeing this point to 
its fullest extent as a practical fact, there may 
still be something of value attached to an inqui- 
ry into the matter in this respect. When the 
Concord and Hartford were introduced, it was 
predicted that they would become unreliable, in 
consequence of the “‘ rot ;” and much hope was 
expressed in the Delaware and Iona, from their 
firm adhesion to the stem. In the case of the 
lona, in particular, some force has to be em- 
ployed to pull the footstalk out of the pulp of 
the berry. 

Independent of the question of liability to 
disease, this tenacious adherence of some ber- 
ries is a quality of the highest importance to 
the shipper of grapes. However fine the cluster 
may be on the vine, where this tendency to drop 
off exists, the bundh becomes meager and un- 
sightly by the time it reaches the seller, and 
naked “comb” and single berries form a con- 
fused and unsaleable mass. 

The Creveling has the merit of adding to ear- 
liness and excellence of quality, that of adher- 
ing with great tenacity to the cluster. While 





the cluster is naturally loose, it will travel a 
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long distance and remain long in good condi- 
tion after being removed from the vine. Some- 
times — perhaps as the vine attains age —the 
clusters are quite full. 

As this point is one that cannot be too much 
insisted on in our estimate of varieties, we call 
especial attention to it, and suggest that acourse 
of the closest observation be undertaken, with a 
view to determine if any direct relation exists 
between the constitutional vigor of a vine and 
the dropping of the fruit. The discussion of 
the physiological points of the case will be an 
appropriate theme in the future. 

In the meantime much can be done in set- 
tling if this ready separation from the stem is 
a feature in a family, or if it is an accident at- 
tributable to actual disease, impaired constitu- 
tional vigor, or general grossness of habit in the 
vine. 


GRAPE GROWING. 

Cot. N.J.Cotman: There appears to be some 
very strange freaks in the grape this season.— 
Two years ago I planted some Concord vines 
on a deep gray loam, containing some sand, 
with a clay subsoil and northern exposure ; but 
I concluded, afterwards, todo nothing with them. 
They were plowed once, last year, which gave 
them a start; but this year there has been 
nothing done to them inany way. The ground 
is covered with grass, and adense crop of weeds 
as high as my head, yet most.of the vines bore 
and matured fine large bunches of grapes, es- 
pecially one vine that had grown to some size, 
and like the others lay flat upon the ground; 
it bore at least 2} or three gallons of grapes, 
the finest I ever saw, yet almost every bunch, 
except a few near the main stem, were flat upon 
the ground, entirely excluded from the sun and 
almost from light or air. Would be glad if 
you, or some of your correspondents, would in- 
form me why a vine, situated as this was, should 
do so well, whilst others near by, pruned and 
staked, and with no other care more than the 
former, lost by rot more than half their fruit ; 
and still others, at ashort distance, well cared 
for, were almost an entire failure. I also no- 
ticed two vines at my father’s, planted in the 
garden on north side of fence, and trained on 
each side of the gate; both thrifty, and have 
been bearing for several years. Last spring 
there was some straw thrown around the stem 
of one, and it is now loaded with the finest of 
grapes; the other, though full at first, lost 
nearly every grape by “rot.” 

The weather is fine for this time of year; yet 
people are backward with their work, and J 
fear that most of the wheat will be sown too 
late to withstand a severe winter. The present 
crop of wheat yields but poorly; it will not 
average over 15 bushels tothe acre. Corn will 
be better than has generally been supposed ; I 
think it will be an average crop for the ground 
planted. A. M.8., Troy, Mo., Sept. 22. 
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From SprinGFigtp, Mo.—Grapes set full in the 
spring, but rotted badly, except in a few localities, 
yet there is a good deal of wine being made here 
from the Concord, Clinton and Delaware this sea- 
son. Peaches were full in the prairies and very fine 
for seedlings. Apple trees breaking down with their 
loads of fine, perfect apples, such as were never grown 
anywhere except in South-west Missouri. This is 
not blow—come and see for yourselves. F.,Sep. 25. 
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LaraYetTte Park.—The daily papers announce 
the retirement of Mr. M. G. Kern from the Superin- 
tendency of Lafayette Park. . On account of what has 
been done, and what could be done for the adornment 
of the city, we regret this. Perhaps Mr. Kern can 
do more for the public as well as himself in the man- 
agement of Tur St. Louis Winter Garpen, of which 
he is now Proprietor, than he could as a public servant. 
He deserves, and will win, success wherever he goes. 


~ 





A correspondent, writing from Oregon, Mo., Sept. 
24th, says: Our Holt County Fair went off very satis- 
factorily. A number of copies of the “Rural World” 
were awarded as Premiums. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Appress or MAarsaHaut P, Witper, at the Twelfth 
Session of the American Pomological Society, held at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15-17, 1869. 

Weare in receipt of a copy of the Biennial Address 
of this veteran Pomologist. Like all of its forerunners 
from the same source, it bears the marks of care, re- 
flection, and the spirit of progress. It notices the 
death of William R. Prince at the age of 74; and to 
the fact that “his name will be remembered among the 
leading Pioneers of American Horticulture,” we most 
heartily subscribe. 

We will endeavor to find space to give the address 
in full, it is so evidently fitted to the wants of the 
time. 


ILLustRATeD Descriptive CaTaLogue of Grape 
Vines, &c., Cultivated and for sale at the Bushberg 
Vineyards and Orchards, Jefferson County, Mo.: Is- 
idor Bush & Son. 

This truly excellent Catalogue has been placed on 





our table. It is pleasing in its size and style; clear me 


and explicit in its hints; excellent in its cuts and 
typography, and most distinct in its descriptions. We 
regafu it with a feeling akin to pride, asa worthy con- 
tribution to the encouragement of a noble cause, A 
very close examination of the descriptions, leads us to 
believe them strictly reliable. The sugar tests of must 
are an excellent feature, but will, of course, vary very 
much in localities. 





Lawrence Co. (Mo.) Fine Srocxk Co.—Mr.N. J. 
Colman: I am requested, as Secretary, of the Law- 
rence County Fine Stock Company, to ask you to 
give notice in the “Rural World” of the organiza- 
tion of such Company, and that it is duly incorpora- 
ted; that it intends making a purchase of Durham 
stock in October; and, also, wishes to farm a No. 1 
Stallion and Jack, or either, for one year or longer. 

Orricers—ohn W. Moore, Pres. ; Robt. Kelly, 
Sec.; Geo. W. Kindall, Treas.; Thos. W. Stringer, 
Corresponding Sec. and Purchasing Agent. 

Mt. Vernon, Mo., Sept. 27. Rost. Kewry. 


Fair at Brookfield, Mo. 

Brookfield is a young but very thriving and pros- 
perous town of about three thousand inhabitants, sit- 
uated in the fertile county of Linn, and upon the H. 
& St. Joe R. R. Some of its most enterprising citi- 
zens put their heads together, more than a year ago, 
and determined to hold a fair last fall, which they 
did with very fair success, The present season 
greater efforts were used and more liberal premiums 
offered, and the result was a grand success. Some of 
the older inhabitants said there had never been as 
many persons assembled in Linn county at any one 
time as were at Brookfield some of the days of the 
Fair. 





The Directors have completed an excellent. half 
mile track, and some of the best horses of the State 
were present to contend for the liberal premiums of- 
fered. Every afternoon some contest was had, and 
this never failed to draw a large attendence, Say 
what we may, fine bourses never fail to attract the 
eye of both ladies and gentlemen, and the success of 
the St. Louis Fairis greatly attributable to its liber- 
al premiums for horses. These exhibitions shonli 
be held in the afternoon so as not to draw the atten: 
tion from other-articles—from the cattle, sheep, 
swine, implements, machines, seeds, fruits, &e. Lib- 
etal premiums should be offered for all these—but the 
money to pay the premiums, say what we will, comes 
chiefly from the crowds who come to witness the fine 
horses. 

Our stay at Brookfield (only long enough to de- 
liver the Address) did not enable us to take notes of 
the exhibitors. In the Floral Hall we saw a very 
fine collection of plants and flowers, from the Nur- 
sery of Rockwell Thompson of Brookfield. We al- 
so saw a splendid collection of apples, pears, &c., 
feom Chas. H. Mansur, Esq. of Chillicothe. There 
were several other splendid collections of fruits, but 
we did not obtain the names ef the exhibitors. 


Fair at Boonville, Mo. 

| Being honored with an invitation to speak at the 
Fair at Boonville, we were present, and spent one day 
there. The city seems to be ina very prosperous 
condition. New buildings are being erected and bus- 
iness of all kinds seems active. We met many of our 
old friends, among whom we may mention Capt. J. L. 
Stephens, who has one of the finest banks in the whole 
State, not excepting even any of those of St. Louis, 
Capt. Stephens is a gentleman of fine financial ability, 
and is one in whom every one places the utmost con- 
fidence. He owns some of the finest coal mines that 
are to be found on the Continent. Coal can be taken 
from them and handled with white kid gloves without 
soiling them. Weare glad to learn that Cooper county 
possesses such valuable coal fields. 

The fair was well attended. We did not have time 
to take any notes of stock or other articles on exhibi- 
tien, but will mention that we saw some splendid pigs 
of the Magie breed (Poland and China) owned by. a 
Mr. Benedict. We think we never saw better of their 





Our friends of Cooper are able to have as fine exhi- 
bitions as are to be had in the State, and we hope they 
will determine not to be outdone another year outside 
of St. Louis. Fruit trees in this vicinity, as indeed in 
all parts of the State, are loaded with fruit. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Sarurpay, October 2, 1869. 
The Club met at 100’clock a.m. President Thomp- 
son in the chair. 





FALL PLOWING. 

The subject for discussion was then taken up. Mr. 
Martfeldt advocated fall plowing. He said it was 
well understood that the fertilizing materials for crops 
was contained in the soil that is exposed on the sur- 
face. We want the ground to be inverted at this time 
of the year, so that it may be in a condition to absorb 
the rains that fall during the winter, and be benefitted 
by the pulverizing action of the frost. Then it may 
be put in condition for oats, barley, or even corn in the 
spring without plowing, using the cultivator or harrow 
to pulverize the surface. Here, our springs are short, 
as compared with some other countries. 

The saving of labor, and the non-inversion of the 
soil in the spring, keeping the soil which has been ex- 
posed during the winter upon the surface, are the two 
points I want to call your attention to. 

Prof. Smith wished to know if the soil does not be- 
come too hard again by spring, thus rendering it 
necessary to plow again. He had plowed in the fall, 
on the post oak soils of this county, poe oe the 
se encangutn ta tancaving, soabed been Bganesion 
co in the spring, an aq on 
in his el whether the oy plowing on auch land 
dozs good enough to pay the expense. 

Mr. Maurtfeldt wished to be understood as meaning 
that the soil may be stirred in the spring, but should 
not be inverted. Leave the ground as rough as pos- 





sible in the fall to take the rains. 
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Dr. Henderson said the leading object of plowing is 
to make the earth fine. Besides getting the benefit 
of the rains and the gases from the atmosphere, the 
benefit of the frost in fining and mellowing the surface 
is very great. Frost also destroys the larvae and eggs 
of insects. By plowing in the fall, and avoiding the 
necessity of plowing in the spring, we may be ready 
to put in our oats or barley early in the spring, and 
if these crops are not put in early in this latitude we 
might as well not sow them atall. For corn, itis not 
of so much importance. Is in favor of early fall 
plowing, so that turf, stubble, weeds, &c:, may become 
better rotted. 

President Thompson—Do I understand you as being 
opposed to fall plowing for corn? 

Dr. Henderson—No sir, I recommend fall plowing 
for all purposes, but it is not so good or so important 
for corn as for oats, barley or spring wheat. 

Mr, Mudd said we had not recognized the difference 
in soils. On sandy and gravelly soils the result would 
be different from that on stiff clay. Where I live the 
soil is close and stiff. I plowed five acres in the fall 
fifteen inches deep. The next spring it was the hard- 
est ground I had. It had to be plowed again, and it 
was late before I could work it. No doubt it was a 
benefit to the crop, for [ had the biggest crop of corn 
on it that I ever raised. 

Dr. Henderson—Our pijocion to fall plowing is 
that on such soils as Mr. Mudd’s there is, perhaps, a 
greater liability to washing, It might be well to sow 
rye to prevent it. On my land the soil is different.— 
The sub-soil is clay, but the top soil loamy. 

Dr. Morse said, on the post-oak soils alluded to, the 
best way to prevent washing, and to enable the sowing 
of such crops as oats and barley in proper season in 
the spring, was to plow deeply in the fall. The soil 
would then absorb the rain instead of allowing it to 
run off on the surface and carry the soil with it. It 
has been found by analysis that the sub-soil on our 
post-oak land is richer than the surface soil, but it is 
greatly benefitted by exposure to frost and rain. Such 
soil needs more plowing, more probably, than any 
other, and the fall is mach the best time to throw up 
such sub-soil to the surface. 

Dr. Henderson offered the following resolution in 
order to close the subject: 

Resotvepd, That we recommend deep fall plowing 
for all purposes. 

Dr. Morse said he was in favor of the sentiment of 
the resolution, but he was opposed to the plan of closing 
the discussion of subjects relative to farm practices 
by a resolution which would commit the club in favor 
of opinions or practices in which all might not agree. 
The object of our discussions was to get the experience 
and opinions of members, and these should go on re- 
cord for what they were worth. He saw no necessity 
for a resolution. 

Several others spoke against the practice of closing 
discussions by a resolution, and a few were in favor 
of it. 

Dr. Spalding moved to amend by adding, “in clay 
soils.” 

Mr. Votaw was opposed totheamendment. He had 
found deep fall plowing on the sandy land of the 
Meramec bottom beneficial. 

The vote was not taken on the amendment, and the 
resolution of Dr. Henderson was adopted. 

OSAGE HEDGES. 

The Secretary read a communication from R. E. 
Whitney, of Barton county, Mo., asking, “Will not 
some one who has had experience with the Osage hedge, 
give full directions from seed planting to trimming. 
Who has followed Warder’s severe pruning and found 
it successful or otherwise? Perhaps the Farmers’ 
Club can give some information. Please bring up the 
subject. I think many might be benefitted.” 

Mr. Murtfeldt moved that “Hedge Growing” be 
the subject for discussion at the next meeting.— 
Adopted. 

Mr. Kelly suggested that the Secretary write to Dr. 
Warder for his present opinions on pruning hedges. 

Dr. Clagett moved to omit the next meeting on ac- 
count of the Fair. 

Dr. Spalding was opposed to any omissions, but he 
wished Dr. Warder to have an opportunity to be heard 
on the subject, as he presumed his opinions has changed 
since his book was written. He therefore moved that 
the subject of hedges be postponed to the meeting two 
weeks from to-day. It was adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Henderson, “Fencing” was adopted 
as the subject for next meeting. 

EVENING DISCUSSION PROPOSED. 

Mr. Hedges moved that the Club hold meetings four 
evenings during the Fair, for discussions. He thought 
farmers from a distance would be glad te come in and 
join in the discussions. Such discussions were held 
in other places during the time of State fairs, and 
were very instructing. 

Mr. Martfeldt seconded the move, and thought it 
would result in great good, 


Dr. Clagett doubted its success. Men would be tired 
with the day’s attendance at the Fair, and would net 
be likely to attend. 

Dr. Morse was opposed to making the attempt. Most 
of the active members of the Ulub lived in the country, 
and very few of them would be willing to stay in the 
city at night to attend the meetings. He doubted 
whether people from a distance would attend and take 
an active part in sufficient numbers to make it inter- 
esting. 

Dr. Henderson opposed the motion for similar 
reasons, and, on a vote being taken, the motion was 
lost. 

Mr. Murtfeldt, by permission, read from a Chicago 
paper a complimentary report of the character and 
work of the Club, written by a lady who happened to 
be present a week or two since. 

On Exursition.—By Dr, C. W. Spalding, President 
of the Cliff Cave Wine Company, very fine samples of 
the Goethe, or Roger’s No. 1—an excellent table grape, 
thought by some to be the best we have in cultivation. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice oF THE RuRAL WorRLD AND VALLEY Farmer, 
October 4th, 1869. 


During the week past since our last report, the 
weather has been delightful; and we rejoice in the 
fact, because it has been a holiday week to thousands 
who had labored the year round to enjoy this one 
week. Everywhere agricultural fairs have been the 
order; many farmers have taken their families and 
their own conveyance and camped out either near 
or on the fair grounds, and thus with their family 
circle intact and neighbors with whose countenance 
they were familiar, they have made the most of 
pleasure. We have seen large camp grounds, espe- 
cially at some of the Illinois State Fairs—for exam- 
ple, those at Freeport ten years ago—but even those 
were not equalto the fair grounds at Decatur this 
season. That, under such circumstances of universal 
holiday, market matters should be neglected and 
drooping, is not to be wondered at—for those farm- 
ers (and we hope there were not many) that could 
not afford to enjoy this general holiday season, would 
not be likely to throng the public marts with produce. 
We make mention of the exceptions, for we know 
there must be some such. But while there has been 
much of joy and pleasure, we must also chronicle the 
sad event which oceurred at the Indiana State Fair, 
and which cast a deep gloom over the whole land, 
because hearts everywhere respond to the vibrations 
of the sympathetic chords of humanity, when men 
are hurried by the wholesale from the midst of pleas- 
ure into the untried realities of another world, In 
this case it seems that by the explosion of a steam 
boiler, attached to a saw mill of Sinker & Co., and 
which was, or was to be, running against anvther saw 
mill, nineteen persons were killed and a hundred, 
more or less, severely injured. 

We quote as follows: 

Tozacco—Scraps $1 50@4 50; inferior frosted and 
light weight lugs $7@8; factory lugs $7 50@S8 25; 
planters’ do. $3 26@10; common dark leaf $9 50@ 
1025; medium dark $10 50@1150; good dark do. 
$11 50@14; factory dried lugs and leat $8 50@10 50; 
medium bright leat $15@40. | 
Hemp—Sales choice at $160@170; dressed, $230, 
and hackled tow at $137 @ ton. 

Frour—Super $4 60@5; x $5 25; xx $5 40@5 60; 
xxx $6@6 50; choice family $7@7 25; fancy $7 50@ 
8 75 ® bbl. 

Waear— Spring. 80c; No. 2 at 90c. No.3 red 95 
97¢; No. 2 red $1 03@1 05; Na. Lred $l 10@1 124. 
hite No. 2$1 10; choice $1 20. 

Corn—Choice yellow 90c; choice white 92@93c. 
Oats—Choice, 49@50c. 

Bartey—Choice Mo, fall, $1 90 per bush. 
Burrer—Prime and choice dairy 30@33c. 
Eacs—22@23c # doz. recounted, 
Hay—Choice $18; strictly choice $19 
Porators—Neshannocks $1 30@1 35; 
@1 25 # bbl. 

Ontons—70@80c P bush; $2 25@2 50 # bbl. 
Soranum—A small sale at 0c # gal. 
Green Fruit—Apples $1 50@3 # bbl. Peaches 
75c@1 25 $ 4 bushel box for budded, and 30@50c 
for common seedlings. Pears 50@75c % 4 bushel 
box for cooking, and $1@1 25 for choice. Grapes, 
8@123c P bb. 

Hrpes—Dry flint 22@22}c; dry salt 18@19; green 
salt 10@10i¢ ib. 

Woot—Tub washed and picked 52@55c; mixed 
48@5le; fine—fleece-washed 38@42c; coarse do. 40 
@45c; fine—unwashed 27@30; medium do. 31@33e; 
combing do. 38@40c Plb. 

Ganur—Prairie chickens $4 50@4 75; quails $2 50 


@2 75 B® doz. 





ton. 
illers $1 20 











IF WE KNEW. 
If we knew the woe and heartaches 
Waiting for us down the road, 
If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load— 
Would we waste the day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be; 
Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea. 





If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-panes, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow, 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah, these little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back, 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track ! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in showy brace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns—but roses— 
For our reaping bye-and-bye. 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown ; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seemed one-half so fair, 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air. 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to day; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents, 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorn and chaff; 
Let us find the sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way. 
YOUNG MEN PAPERS---NO. 5. 
I would speak in this paper of the cultivation 
of the inteliect. 
Young men do notsufficiently value cultivated 
intellect. They do not estimate its importance 
in directing all the great interests of human life. 
The intellect is man’s guide. It does his plan- 
ning, directing, advising, counseling. It thinks 
forhim. All his interests, however dear or high, 
are put into the hands of his intellect to be dis- 
posed of as that shall decide. A man cannot 
have a safe counselor, a judicious planner, a 
wise director in his intellect, unless it is well 
informed, well exercised and well cultivated.— 
An intellect may be powerful, vigorous, bold 
ard self-reliant, without culture. It may dare 
and do great things; but it is not sure, safe, re- 
liable, unless it is well cultivated. It may work 
ruin instead of safety. It may lead to shame as 
wellas glory. It may debase as well as elevate 
its possessor. If yoube sure of success in bus- 











Cuickens—Young $3@3 75; old $4@4 75 ® doz. 


iness, in the confidence and esteem of your fel- 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 








lows, in your social relations, in any great or 
good enterprise, you must cultivate your intel- 
lects. You can doit in many ways, It may 
be by the study of books or men, or things. It 
may be by contact with the world in business, 
travel, or by contact with things as in labor, or 
acquaintance with nature and art. Anything 
that causes one to think, to reason, to form 
opinions, to investigate, to decide for himself, to 
enlarge his field of knowledge or experience, 
tends to cultivate his intellect. Reading is one 
ot the best means. Study is better, and perhaps 
best of all. Business, well conducted, is good. 
Travel is good. But thinking is the great thing 
aimed atin all. Every mind must do its own 
thinking. It must knowsomething—must know 
much. History, science, the world, literature, 
opinions, government, customs, religions must 
be known. The more we acquaint ourselves 
with the thoughts and doings of others, the more 
we shall know; and the more we form enlight- 
ened opinions concerning our knowledge, the 
more culture will our intellects receive. Then 
read, study, think, young men. Do not waste 
your time; do not barter your birth-rights; do 
not stupefy your intellects with thoughts, evil 
habits, ignoble aims. Be men! Prepare for 
useful stations, The world is soon to be yours. 
All its wealth, professions, learning, business, 
schools, institutions, churches, will be yours.— 
You must fill its places of honor. You must 
elect its officers, manage its great concerns. You 
must write its books, explore its sciences, treasure 
its wisdom. You cannot do all this without 
cultivated intellects. Wake up, young men, 
and see what there is before you. Then how 
will you appear in your future manhood if your 
intellect is not cultivated? Would you beclowns 
and boors? You will be, if you do not cultivate 
your intellect. How glorious would our country 
be in future years, if all our young men would 
cultivate well their intellects. Who will do it? 
We leave the question with those who read this. 
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A SensiBLe Fatuer.—Some years ago a weal- 
thy gentleman of Boston gave to a friend this 
narration of his experience, which is well worth 
repeating once a year, in these days of extrava- 
gant living: 

He had an income of $10,000 a year (a large 
sum then, but not considered so now), a house 
in town, and acountry seat a few miles out. He 
had several children—a coach, fine horses anda 
driver; and took pleasure in riding every day 
with his children. One day when riding, the 
thought struck him that each one of his children 
would expect to have a fine house, and coach, 
and horses, and a driver as their father had be- 
fore them, and to live as he lived; and if they 
did not they would be unhappy. He did not 
think that all of them could have things as he 
had them, or live as he was living; and he rode 
home ; sent his coach and horses to market and 
soldthem; bought acheap carry-all, and became 
his own driver. 

With emphasis he declared that no amount 
of wealth could induce him to return to his for 
mer mode of living, for if any of his children 
should happen to be poor, as in all probability 
some of them would be, they should not suffer 
1n their feelings by the reflection that their father 
rode in his coach while they had to rough it on 
foot. The example he gave them afforded him 
. ow greater than his wealth had to 

estow. 
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BUSINESS AND RELAXATION. 

Every few days we read in the papers, that 
such a man, lawyer, clergyman, merchant, or 
general student, ‘broke down” by too much 
mental labor or study. This may be the case 
where study, or mental effort, or business is not 
properly mingled with relaxation, recreation, 
and physical exercise. It is not often, however, 
that health is impaired by too much study, un- 
less that study is pursued at the expense of 
proper relaxation and bodily exercise, or at 
unsuitable hours, and under injuriousstimulants. 
The German student is rarely injured by study, 
though, on an average, he studies quite as dili- 
gently, and more hours of the twenty-four, than 
we do. But he takes good care of the house, for 
the sake of the ¢enant that inhabits it, and care- 


Fully observes intervals and hours of relaxation.— 


These are as necessary to health as food and 
drink. 

Cicero, who was feeble in his youth, before 
he learned the means of preserving health, or 
traveled from Rome to Greece, to strengthen his 
physical powers in the gymnasium of the latter, 
in his oration for the poet Archeus, has the 
following passage, which gives a clue to the 
manner in which he relaxed his mind: ‘ You 
will doubtless ask Gracchus, the reason of my 
being so delighted with this man? It is because 
he furnishes me with what relieves my mind 
and charms my ears, after the fatigue and noise 
of the forum. Do you imagine that I could 
possibly plead, every day, on such a variety of 
subjects, if my mind were not cultivated by 
science? Or, that it could bear being stretched 
to such a degree, if it were not sometimes un- 
bent by amusement ? 

By science, this great man undoubtedly meant 
that the fund of knowledge which he was con- 
stantly treasuring up from his various readin 
for discharging the duties of his professiona 
life; and by amusement, those poetic effusions, 
which such men as Arcbzeus sent forth. Here, 
then, we see the secret of Cicero’s accomplish- 
ing so much, and verifying his prediction in 
another place, that “he was writing for the latest 
posterity.” 

Nor is health often lost by too much work. It 
is admitted that there may be, and undoubtedly 
are, cases where too much labor breaks down 
the constitution. But these are exceptions only 
to a general rule. 

Adam Clarke, the commentator, and eminent 
Oriental scholar, says: ‘Too many irons in 
the fire! you can’t have too many—shovel, 
tongs, poker, keep them all moving.” This is 
the way tolive. Upandbedoing. If you wish 
to know whether the blood circulates, give it a 
trial. Breast the northern blast; lay hold of 
the ax, the saw, the hoe, and you will soon find 
the blood circulating, the lungs playing, the 
heart beating. 

Are you afraid of poverty? Visit the poor. 
See their wretched condition ; no bread to eat, 
no clothes to wear, scarcely a bed to sleep in. 
Spend a few hours in visiting such families, and 
ree will be likely to return contented with your 

ot. 

The great evil of our day is, men are too much 
afraid of work. Manual labor 1s their abhor- 
rence. They will do anything else; run of 
errands, brush out rooms, clerk it, measure tape, 
sell bonnets, anything and everything that does 
not involve real hard work. This they hold as 
the Egyptians did shepherds—‘“an abomina- 
tion.” 

Agriculture and horticulture are among the 
best means to preserve health, or to restore it 
when lost, or to rejuvenate the exhausted mind. 
The benefit and pleasure of these employments 
have been sung by poets, and praised by philos- 
ophers, from early ages. 

Never give up business, or relinquish an oc- 
cupation, so long as you can attend to it. Most 
men, when they retire from business, are restless 
and unhappy, and soon drop off; while those 
who hold on to their business not only live, but 





keep bright and healthy. There are some re- 
markable cases exactly in point, in Boston, at 
the present time. ‘ Father Cleveland,” as he is 
familiarly called, is one. At the age of ninety- 
seven be is active, and about his missionary 
business ; and when he gives that up, he will go 
up himself to heaven. 

William Ropes, lately deceased, at eighty-four 
or five, was straight and fresh, and activeas he 
was at forty, and visited his store as regularly 
as he ever did till a few days before his death. 

The late Josiah Quincy, at the great age of 
ninety, was stropg and bright. ranklin, by 
business, reading, and mingling with the young, 
preserved his sprightliness to his great age.— 
Mr. Emmons, at ninety, was bright as a boy. 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, now of Braintree, at the age of 
eighty-one, performs regular pastoral duties 
without a colleague. While there are a number 
of this class, both laymen and clergymen, there 
have been vastly more, who, having relinquished 
business, have soon died. Hence, our advice 
to every man is, hold on. “ Live, while you 
live.” 

The case of Dean Swift, that eccentric and 
wonderful man, was just the reverse of those 
named above; and Dr. Samuel Johnson ascribes 
his fatuity to two causes: First, to an early res- 
olution that he would never wear spectacles, 
which precluded him from reading in the decline 
of life; and secondly, to his avarice, which led 
him to exclude visitors, or to deny himself com- 
pany. In this manner he deprived himself of 
all food for the mind; hence it languished and 
collapsed into idiocy. He died in a hospital 
which he had himself founded, for just such 
persons as he became. 

Perhaps one of the most illustrious examples 
the world has ever seen of a proper commingling 
of study and relaxation, was found in Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, at the age of eighty-four, was as 
bright and active as he was at forty. 

oho Wesley was another example of mingling 
labor and recreation. He tells us how he and 
his brother Charles used to roam the fields, 
while atthesame period they studied and labored 
intensely.— Church Union. 


“DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 


Bortine Musa—It is very common to make mush 
with only a few moment’s boiling—this is all wrong. 
It should be boiled one hour, and longer will do no 
harm. It will be necessary to add a little hot water 
to keep the mass thin and from burning. 


Moras 1n Carpers—One who tried it, says—“I 
wholly conquered them in this way : I took a coarse 
crash towel and wrung it out in clean water, and 
spread it smoothly on the carpet. Then ironed it dry, 
repeating the operation on all suspected places, and 
those least used. Then by placing a few crumbs of 
sulphur under the edges of the carpet, the result is 
accomplished.” 


Purrs or Preservep Frouir—Roll out a quarter of 
an inch thick good puff paste, and cut it into pieces 
four inches square. Lay a small quantity of any 
kind of jam on each ; double them over and cut them 
into square, triangle, or crescent shape; lay them 
with paper on a baking plate; ice them, Bake them 
about twenty minutes. 


Kroner Sautre—Take a beef kidney, cut it in 
small pieces. Put a little butter in a pan and a pinch 
of onion, When well colored by frying, add the kid- 
ney. Afterwards, stir in half a teaspoonful of flour, 
and half a gill of white wine, mixed in a bowl with 
some of the juice. A teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
may be added. 


Borpep Inptan Puppina—Take 1 quart buttermilk, 
2 eggs, 1 teaspoonfal soda; add meal enough to make 
it a thick batter; tie it tightly in a bag; drop it in 
a kettle of boiling water, and let it boil one hour. 

Bortep Barrer Puppina—2 teacups of milk, 4 
eggs, stir in flour until itis a stiff batter, and a litile 
salt. Let it boil nearly two hours. 

Dovgunuts—2 cups of milk, 1 of butter, 1 of sugar, 
1 of yeast, 2 eggs, spice to taste; flour sufficient to roll 
out, 
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The Christian Gentleman. 


A modern writer thus describes the Christian 
gentleman: 

“He is above a mean thing. He cannot 
stoop to a mean fraud. He invades no secrets 
confided to his own keeping. He never struts 
in borrowed plumage. He never takes selfish 
advantage of our mistakes. He uses no ignoble 
weapons in controversy. He never stabs in the 
dark. Heis ashamed of innuendoes. He is not 
one thing to a man’s face and another behind 
his back. If by accident he comes in possession 
of his neighbor’s counsels, he passes upon them 
an act of instant oblivion. He bears sealed 

ackages without tampering with the wax.— 
Papess not meant for his eye, whether they 
flutter at his window or lie open before him in 
unguarded exposure, are sacred to him. He in- 
vane no privacy of others, however the sentry 
sleeps. Bolts and bars, locks and keys, hedges 
and pickets, bonds and securities, notice to tres- 
passers, are none of them for him. He may be 
trusted himself out of sight—near the thinnest 
partition—anywhere. He buys no offices, he 
sells none, intrigues fornone. He would rather 
fail of his rights than win them through dis- 
honor. He willeat honest bread. He tramples 
on no sensitive feeling. He insults no man. If 
he have rebuke for another he is straight-forward, 
open, manly. He cannot descend to scurrility. 
In short, whatever he judges honorable, he 
practices toward every man.” 





Other Girls of the Period. 

I am inclined to believe that there are a great 
many kinds of women, both in England and 
America. This idea seems to be lost sight of by 
the writers of both nations, who have lately 
undertaken to describe the feminine element, 
under such title as ‘‘The Girl of the period;’’ or 
“The Women of the time; ” presenting to our 
view monstrosities which no doubt exist, but 
which are no more to be taken as specimens of 
the whole, than is the Bearded Woman, or the 
Fat Girl. New York, for instance, isnot wholly 
given over to the feminine devil. Angels walk 
our streets, discernible to eyes that wish to see. 
Noble, thoughtful, earnest women; sick of shams 
and pretense; striving each, so far as in her 
lies, to abate both and to diminish the amount 
of physical and moral suffering. Then, I never 
go into the country for a few weeks’ summer 
holiday, that I do not find large-hearted, large- 
brained women, stowed away among the green 
hills, in little cottages, which are glorified inside 
and out by their presence; women who, amid 
the press of house and garden work, find time 
for mental culture; whose little book-shelves 
hold well-read copies of our best authors. 

Women—sound, physically, morally; women, 
whom the Man of the Period, who must surely 
exist, has never found. Now and then some 
man fit to be her mate, in his rambles in the 
sweet summer time, is struck as I am by those 
gems hidden amid the green hills, and appro- 
priates them forhisown. But for the most part, 
the more sensible a man is, the bigger the fool 
he marries. This is especially true of bio- 
graphers. 

What a wrong, then, to the great army of 
sensible, earnest women in either country to pick 
out a butterfly as the national type. Because 
a few men in New York and London and Paris 
wear corsets, and dye their whiskers and hair, 
and pad out their hollow cheeks and shrunken 
calves, it does not follow that Victor Hugo and 
John Bright, and the great army of brave men 
who won our late victory, are all popinjays.— 
For every female fool I will find you a male 
mate. So when the inventory of the former is 
taken, the roll-call of the latter might as well be 
viewed. Are women so “fond of gossip?” 

Pray, what is the staple of after-dinner con- 
versation when the wine comes on and the 
women go off? Do women lavish money on 


who would be willing to tell on what, and on 
who their money was worse than lavished? Do 
women “leave their nursery altogether to hire- 
lings?”” How many corresponding men are 
there, whose own children, under their own 
roofs, are almost entire strangers to their club- 
frequenting fathers? and yet what good, noble 
men are to be seen for the looking? Faithful 
to their trust, faithful to themselves, unmoved 
by the waves of folly and sin that dash around 
them, as is the rock of Gibralter. 

I claim that justice be done by these writers 
on both sides of the water, to both sexes. Fools, 
like the poor, we shall have always with us; 
but thank God the “just” man and the “just” 
woman still live, to redeem the race. Men 
worthy to be fathers, and large-brained women, 
who do not even in this degenerate day, disdain 
to look well ater their own households. 

Fanny Fern. 





A Clergyman’s Joke. 

I was spending the night at a hotel in Freeport, 
Illinois. After breakfast I went into the sitting- 
room, where I met a pleasant, chatty, good- 
humored traveler, who, like myself, was waiting 
for the morning train from Galena. We con- 
versed freely and pleasantly on several topics, 
until seeing two young ladies meet and kiss each 
other in the street, the conversation turned on 
kissing, just about the time the train was ap- 
proaching. 

“Come,” said he taking up his carpet bag, 
“since we are on so sweet a subject let us have 
a practical application, I’ll agree to kiss the 
most beautiful lady in the cars from Galena, you 
being the judge, if you will kiss the prettiest, I 
being the judge.” 

This proposition staggered me a little and I 
could hardly tell whether he was in earnest or 
in fun, but as he would be as deeply in it as I 
could be possibly, I agreed, provided he would 
do the first kissing, though my heart failed 
somewhat as I saw his black eyes fairly dance 
with daring. 

“Yes,” said he, “I'll try it first. You take 
the back car, and go in from the front end 
where you can see the faces of the ladies, and 
stand by the one you think the handsomest, and 
I’ll come in from behind and kiss her.” 

I had hardly stepped inside of the cars when 
I saw at the first glance one of the loveliest look- 
ing women my eyes ever fell on. A beautiful 
blonde, with auburn hair and a bright sunny 
face, full of love and sweetness, and radiant and 
glowing as the morning. Any farther search 
was totally unnecessary. I immediately took 
my stand in the aisle by her side. She was 
looking out of the window earnestly, as if ex- 
pecting some one. The back door of the car 
opened, and in stepped my hotel friend. I 
pointed my finger to her slily, never dreaming 
that he would dare to carry out his p!edge, and 
you may imagine my horror and amazement 
when he stepped up quickly behind her, and, 
stooping over, kissed her with a relish that made 
my “mouth water.” I expected, of course, a 
shriek of terror, and then a row generally anda 
knock down, but astonishment succeeded aston- 
ishment when I saw her return the kiss with a 
compound interest. 

Quick as a flash he turned to me and said: 
“Now, sir, it is your tarn,”’ pointing to a hide- 
ously ugly, wrinkled old woman, who sat in the 
seat behind. 

“Oh you must excuse me! you must!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m sold this time. I'll give up.— 
Do tell me who you have been kissing.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘since you are a man of so 
much taste, and such quick perception, I’ll let 
you off.’ And we all burst into a hearty peal 
of laughter as hesaid, ‘“Thisis my wife. Ihave 
been waiting for her. I knew that it was a safe 
proposition.” 

He told the story to his wife, who looked ten- 
fold sweeter as she heard it. 





personaladornment? How many menare there’ 


Before we reached Chicago we changed cars, 






and I discovered that my genial companion was 
a popular Episcopalian preacher of Chicago.— 
Harper’s Weekly. . 





+ 0ee 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
GOLDEN ADVICE. 

About three years ago, a young man presented 
himself to Mr. Corwin for a clerkship. Thrice 
was he refused, and still made a fourth attempt. 
His perseverance awakened a friendly interest, 
and the Secretary advised him, in the strongest 
possible manner, to abandon his purpose and go 
to the West, if he could do no better outside the 
Departments. 

‘*‘My young friend,” said he, ‘‘go to the North- 
west, buy 160 acres of government land; or if 
you have not the money to purchase, squat on 
it; get youan ax or mattock, put up a log-cabin 
for your habitation, and raise a little corn and 

tatoes; keep your conscience clear, and live 

ike a freeman, your own master, with no one to 
give you orders, and without dependence on any 
body. Do that and you will be honored, re- 
spected, influential and rich. But accept a 
clerkship here, and you sink at once all inde- 
pendence. I may give you a place to day, and I 
can kick you out to-morrow. But if you own 
an acre of land, it is your kingdom; and your 
cabin is your castle. You are a sovereign, and 
you will feel itin every throbbing of your pulse, 
and every day of life will assure me of your 
thanks for having thus advised you.” G.F.K. 





No Remepy 1n THE WorLD ever came into such 
universal use, or has so fully won the confidence of 
mankind, as AYERS’ CHERRY PECTORAL for 
the cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


A SWARM OF BEES. 
B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 
B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child; 
B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind, 
B sure you make matter subservient to mind. 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true, 
B courteous to all men, B friendly with few; 
B temperate in argument, pleasure and wine, 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 
B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 
B peaceful, B-nevolent, willing to learn ; 
B punctual, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 
B aspiring, B humble, because thou art dust. 
B penitent, circumspect, sound in the faith, 
B active, devoted, B faithful till death ; 
B honest, B holy, transparent and pure, 
B dependent, B Christ like, and you’ll B secure. 


+> 2. 
HOMINY. 

It is surprising how little is known of this excellent, 
healthy food; and what an excellent substitute it is 
for potatoes. In point of economy as human food, 
one bushel of beans or hominy is equal to ten of pota- 
toes. Hominy, too, is a dish almost as universally 
liked as potatoes, and, at the South, almost as freely 
eaten; while at the North, it is seldom seen; in fact, 
it is an unknown food, except to a few persons in cities. 
By hominy we do not mean a sort of coarse meal, but 
grains of white corn, from which the hull and chit or 
eye has been removed, by moistening and pounding in 
a wooden mortar, leaving the grains almost whole, 
and composed of little else but starch. It has often 
been said, not one cook in ten knows how to boil a 
potato. We may add another cipher when speaking 
of the very simple process of cooking hominy. We 
give the formula from our own experience, and from 
instructions received in aland where “hog and hominy” 
are well understood. Wash slightly in cold water, 
and soak twelve hours in tepid, soft water, then boil 
slowly from three to six hours, in same water, with 
plenty more added from time to time, with great care 
to prevent burning. Don’tsalt while cooking, as that, 
or hard water, will harden the corn. So it will peas 
or beans, green or dry, and rice also. When done, 
add butterand salt; or a better way is, to let each 
season to suit the taste. It may be eaten with meat 
in lieu of vegetables, or with sugar or syrup. It is 
good hot or cold, and the more frequently it is warmed 
over like the old-fashioned pot of 

“Bean porridge hot or bean porridge cold, 

Bean porridge best at nine days old.” 
So is hominy—it is good always, and very whole- 
some, and like tomatoes, only requires to be eaten 
once or twice to fix the taste in its favor.—[Miller’s 
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THE WEATHER 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2D. 

The week commenced by giving the first hoar frost 
ofthe season. Although our thermometer in its usual 
place was at 42°, yet in the low grounds frost was 
quite visible. On the 27th, was the lowest daily mean 
of the week. The 28th marked a rise, which has con- 
tinued. On the 30th the temperature reached the 
highest point of the week, with strong indications of 
rain, which fell with considerable force on the after- 
noon of the first of October. The 2d indicated a change 
to cold. 

Fires in the living rooms will now be found one of 
the best of sanitary agents. The cold nights, change- 
able winds and steady reduction in the average heat, 
should teach lessons of extra caution in regard to 
dress and exposure, 

The autumn tints are now prevailing in great beauty. 
The Oaks look dark and heavy; the Hickories, pale 


and exbausted; the Maples, Dogwood and Sassafras, 20 


in varied shades of yellow, orange and scarlet; while 
the tall dead trees, covered with the American Ivy, 
seem like pillars of flame. 

So much drouth is bad for getting in winter wheat, but 
favorable for the vintage and the gathering of winter 
fruits, which are now proceeding in earnest. 

The mean of the week, 58.°37. 
Maximum on the 30th, 80°. 
Minimum on the 26th, 42°, 
Range, 38°. 


$15 GET THE BEST. $20 


BUY THE ONLY GENUINE IMPROVED 


OROIDE GOLD WATCHES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE OROIDE WATCH CO. 
They are all the best make, Hunting cases, finely 
chased; look and wear like fine gold, and are equal in 
appearance to the best gold watches usually costing 
$150. Full Jewelled Levers, Gent’s and Ladies’ 
sizes, at $15 each. 

OUR DOUBLE EXTRA REFINED Solid Oroide 
Gold Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled Levers, are equal 
to $200 Gold Watches; Regulated and Guaranteed to 
keep correct time, and wear and not tarnish, with 
Extra Fine cases, at $20 each. 

No Money is Required in Advance. We send by 
express anywhere within the United States, payable to 
Agent on delivery, with the privilege to open and ex- 
amine before paid for, and, if not satisfactory, re- 
turned, by paying the express charges. Goods will 
be sent by mail as Registered Package prepaid, by 
sending cash in advance. 

7@ An Agent sending for SIX Watches, gets an 
EXTRA Watch FREE, making seven $15 Watches 
for $90, or seven $20 Watches for $120. 


ALSO, ELEGANT OROIDE GOLD CHAINS, of 
latest and most costly styles, for Ladies and Gentle 
men, from 10 to 40 inches long, at $2, $4, $6, and $8 
each, sent with watches at lowest wholesale prices.— 
State kind and size of Watch required, and order only 
from THE OROIDE WATCH CO., 
sep25—St 148 Fulton Street, New York. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense 

and reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

ArpLes—including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings—also, hardy Northern sorts, sueh as Duchess 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent and other Crab Ap- 
ples, 1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces. Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage 
Orange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots, Tulips, Hya 
cinths, Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, 
Auratum, &c. Also, superior colored plates of Fruits 
and Flowers. Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 














Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 
Drawn and colored from Nature, in the very best 
style, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs. 
Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, different 
sizes and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Furnished separate, or neatly 
bound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL TO ANY 
MADE IN THIS CoUNTRY. Four samples by mail 
for $1. Send for List. Address, F.K. PHOENIX, 
oc9-ly Bloomington, Illinois. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMP 


NO. 8 CHURCH STRE 

P.O. Box 5506, New 

An organization of capitalists for the 

importing Teas and distributing them to 

throughout the country at Importer’s prices. 
tablished 1869. Send for Price List. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS —Cotswold 
and Leicester Bucks and Ewes, from Imported Stock: 


5 
ork City. 


ie of 
erchants 
Es- 








GREAT DISTRIBUTION 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, cach $1000 


10 “ “ 10,000 200 “ “ 500 

“é “ 5,000 300 “ “ce 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
75 “ “ Melodeons “ 75to 100 
350 Sewing Machines - - bed 60to 175 
500 Gold Watches - - sd 75to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000 


A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
‘Cickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
wellmixed. Onreceipt of 25c a Sealed Ticket is drawn 
without chvice and sent by mail to any address. The 
prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same value. 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 

Rererences:—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 
$10,900; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; 
James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. Andrews, 
Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, 
Piano, $600. We publish no names without permission, 

Opinions or THE Press:—“The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.”— Weekly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. Y. Herald, 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, June 3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains onz cAsH Girt. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for$2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should 
be addressed to HARPER, WILSON 0., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST and CHURCHMAN. 
with the PARGEST Culaion 


circulation 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 





Sent FREE for 
one month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to 
new subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 
M. Il. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Ct. 

$10 


$10 Watches. 


Tue Great Trape Improvement Association 
(Incorporated by the State) sell Five Goip and Senip 
Sitver Wartcues at $10 each. 10,000 Engravings, 
fully describing and illustrating all our Watzhes, are 
placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly 
mixed, and when ordered are mailed, post-paid, at the 
following prices: Single Engraving, 50 cts.; Twelve, 
and rich premium, $5; Twenty-five, and elegant Silver 
Hunting Watch as premium, $10. Every engraving 
entitles the holder thereof to a Warcn wortH Frow 
$25 to $750, irrespective of value, for $10. Nothing 
can be lost by this investment, as no article in our 
stock is worth less than the money asked, while the 
buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. Circulars free! 
Try us before forming a hasty opinion. Address, 
MICHELIN & CO., Managers, Broadway, Cor. Fulton 
Street, New York. 











F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 
oc9-2m 
20 O00 AGENTS WANTED, 
? A sample sent free, with terms for any 
one to clear $25 daily, in three hours. Business en- 
tirely new, light and desirable. Can be done at home 
ortraveling, by both male and female. No gift enter- 
prise or humbug Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 
It 266 Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Send 75 cents to W. Harper, Brownsville, Mo., and 
receive by mail one dozen beautiful card photographs. 
Half dozen 40 cents. 1 











Strawberry, Blackberry and 

berry Plants. Currants, Gooseberries, Grape Vines, 
all the Best Kinps at low rate, by mail or Express. 
SEND For Price List. Free to all. 


Macedon, N, ¥. ect-2t 


M. N. Witson, e 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 

A large number of good, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOHN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1000. New Haven, Mo. 


Trees, Plants and Grape Vines. 

20 OOO EARLY MAY or Richmond Cherry 

) on Black Morello Stock; handsome 
and thrifty, well-formed heads, 2} to 4 feet, $150 
M.; 4 to 7 feet, $200 3 M:; 6 to 8 feet, extra fine, 
$250 3% M. Apple trees, 2 years, leading, best var- 
ieties, $75 M. 50,000 Concord Vines, No. 1, one 
year, strong, $25 @ M.; No. 2, one year, good plants, 
$15 @ M.; No. 1,2 years strong, $30 ® M.; No. 2, 
two years, good plants, $25 3 M. Ives, 2 years, $50 

M. HENRY AVERY, 





Circulars Free. Address, McCRORY & SLACK, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


“WE CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.” 
SO SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES ‘FREE. 
SIDNEY E, MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New Yor«. 


WANTED, live men, who can give security 
for goods received, to distribute “packages” of 
“Wonder of the World” among families, and collect 
the same. Address, J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TYLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3,000 in opera- 
tion, Address the manufacturers, SuLLivAN Macuinge 
Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list. 


$1140 sample mailed free. A. J. Fottan, N.Y. 
SOMETHING NEW—In musical circles the Estey 
Organs are the rage. They are the most durable and 
have the finest tone, remarkable for their sweetness 
and power. The Vox Humana and Vox JuspiLante 
are the greatest novelties and best inventions ever in- 
troduced. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt., Sole 
Manufacturers. 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILE PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address, 
M. WAGNER & COQ., Marsuatt, Micn. 


THE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address, Magic Comp Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
































Bred 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
and shipped by J.W. & M, IRWIN, Penningtonville, 


PURE BRED 
Chester Co. Penn. Send for Circular. 


Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 


P.O. Box 376, , 
New-York. 


MAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 


The subscriber offers for sale his celebrated flock 
of COTSWOLDS, consisting of Rams, and 
Lambs. Every sheep is guaranteed th bred, 
and either imported direct from England from best 
flocks, ortheir descendants. Price of Rams, $150 to 
$250. Ewes, from $100 to $150. Lambs, $100 each. 
Sheep boxed and delivered at Railroad, with food to 
last their journey. Address, JOHN D. WING, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., New York. 


C. P. COOPER, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shipper of Pure Chester White Pigs. 
Send stamp for Cireular and Price List, 

















oc9-4t Burlington, Iowa. 
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PREMIUM CROP OF SEED 
POTATOES, CORN AND OATS. 


Orders received BEFoRE January Ist, 1870, will be 
filled at the following VERY LOW RATES: 

POTATOES—Early Rose per peck, $1; per bush, 
$2.50; per bbl, $6—10 bbls for $50. King of Earlies, 
$1 per lb by mail postpaid. Early Prince, Climax, 
Willard, Breese’s Prolific or No. 2, Excelsior, Wor- 
cester or Reily, &c., 4 Ibs by mail postpaid for $1.— 
Early London White, per bush, $2; per bbl. $4. 
Early York, Goodrich, Harrison, Shaker Fancy, Cuzco, 
Garnet Chili, Gleason, Early White Sprout, (new) 
White Peachblow, Mercer, Prince Albert, Dykewan, 
&c., each $2.50 per bbl. 

CORN—Santord’s Premium (new flint), Early 
Tuscarora (flour), each 50 cents per quart by mail 
postpaid; $3 per bush. Extra large white and yellow 
field corn, selected, $2 per bush. 

OATS—Surprise, Ramsdell’s Vermont Norway, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Scotch Potato Oats, each $2.00 per 
bush. 

All seed is of first quality, warranted pure and true 
to name, and will be delivered at express office or de 
pot free of further charge. Send money at my risk by 
P. O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogue 
containing testimonials, history of seed, &c., sent 
free to al) applicants. J. K. HUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


GRAPE VINES, &c., 


Just issued, will be mailed, prepaid, to all applicants 
inclosing 25cents. Orders for Plants solicited. Price 
Lists gratis. Address, ISIDOR BUSH & SON, 
septls-4t Bushberg, I. M. R. R., Mo. 
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FARMERS’ HEADQUARTERS. 
E. C. HOLLIDGE, 
Manufacturers’ Agent and Dealer in 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds 
And Fertilizers, 

819 North Fifth St., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Near the Union Market. 
CONSIGNMENTS OF PRODUCE SOLICITED. 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR THE 
Dexter Threshing Machine, I. X. L. Grain Drill, 
Crother’s Celebrated Gang Plows, and Davenport 
Plow Company’s Plows. I also have on hand a large 
assortment of all kinds of 


FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Vandiver’s Corn Planter, Corn Crushers, Horse Rakes 
Harrows, Fanning Mills, Cider and Wine Mills, 
Stanford and Diamond Straw Cutters, Southern Corn 
Shellers, Smut Mills, Udell’s Patent Fruit and Step 
Ladder, Churns, Home and other Washing Machines. 

A large Assortment of 


DAIRY ARTICLES. 
s@~ IN FACT, EVERYTHING -@a 
A FARMER WANTS. 


sep25-4t 
FORTY THREE ACRES. 


Send for circular, offering for sale Leasehold for 
12 years, of the Best Located Alton Garden and Fruit 
Farm. The buildings and improvements are new 
and substantial, and the location unequalled for mar- 
ket gardening and fruit growing. The price will be 
satisfactory to any person wishing and able to go into 
the business. Adiress, BARLER & CONDON, 


Upper Alton, Illinois. 
A Forty 











Acre Farm for Sale. 

This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon.shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For turther partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing at Horine Station. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, | 


For all the purposes of a Laxative 
Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medi- 
cine is so universally re- 
quired by everybody as 
a cathartic, nor was ever 
any before so universa)- 
ly adopted into use, in 
every country and amon 
all classes, as this mil 
but efficient purgative 
Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more re- 
liable and far more effec< 
= ~ tual remedy than any 

—_ other. Those who have 
tried it, know that it cured them; those who have 
not, know that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
and all know that what it does once it does always 
— that it never fails through any fault or neglectof 
its composition. We have thousands upon thou- 
sands of certificates of their remarkable cures of the 
following complaints, but such cures are known in 
every neighborhood, and we need not publish them. 
Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel or any deleterious drug, 
they may be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar coating preserves them ever fresh and makes 
them pleasant to take, while being purely vegetable 
no harm can arise from their use in any quantity. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the 
internal viscera to purify the blood and stimulate it 
into healthy action —remove the obstructions of the 
stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the 
body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derange- 
ments as are the first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on 
the box, for the following complaints, which these 
Pilis rapidly cure :— 

For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Listless- 
ness, uor and Loss of Appetite, thcy 
should be taken moderately to stimulate the stom-. 
ach and restore its healthy tone and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various symp- 
toms, Bilious He he, Sick adache, 
Jaundice or Green Sickness, Bilious 
Colic and Bilious Fevers, they should be ju- 
diciously taken for each case, to correct the diseased 
action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dysentery or Diarrhoea, but one mild 
dose is generally required. 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, Pain in the Side, 
Back and Loins, they should be continuously 
taken, as required, to change the diseased action of 
the system. With such change those complaints 
disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings thcy 
should be taken in large and frequent doses to pro- 
duce the effect of a drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken 
as it produces the desired effect by sympathy. 

As a Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to pro- 
mote digestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and 
bowels into healthy action, restores the appetite, 
and invigorates the system. Hence it is often ad- 
vantageous where no serious derangement exists. 
One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose 
of these Pills makes him feel decidedly better, from 
their cleansing and renovating effect on the diges- 
tive apparatus. 


DE. J.C. AYER & CO., Practical Chemists, 
LOWELL. MASS., U.S. A- _ 


CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Price list sent to all applicants. 
E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


ART OF FASCINATING. 
By aFrench Lady. How to Cause Love, Constancy 
and Admiration., Sent for10 cents. Address, 


sepll1-6t] WILLIS &CO., 52 John St., New York. 




















FOR THE FALL TRADE. 

We desire to call the attention of Nurserymen, Dea- 

lers and Planters to the following stock, which will 

be sold low for Cash: 

200,000 apple trees, 
6,000 st. pear trees, 

20,000 currants, 20,000 gooseberry, 

100,000 grape vines, 5,000 cherry trees, 

30,000 sugar maples, small, transplanted. 

10,000 beech, small, transplanted. 

20,000 blackberries, mostly of the new varicties. 

20°000 raspberries, all the leading kinds. 

5,000,000 osage hedge plants. 

500 white birch, 4 to 7 feet. 

And a large stock of Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, 

Ornamental Treez, Bulbs, Peonias, Phloxes, &c. 

New Wholesale Price List now ready. Send stamps 

for our Descriptive Catalogue of 64 pages. Address, 


HARGIS & SOMMER, Star Nurseries, 





30,000 peach trees, 
10,000 dwf. pear trees 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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The Home Washing Machine! 
WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onchour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refund: ‘| if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Samvuge. Curr.es, 
President, 


Prices Reduced. 


TO CLOSE OUT Our IMMENSE STOCK or 


HEDGE PLANTS 


This Fall, we have decided to put the price way 
down. Send for our new Price List. 


APPLE TREES VERY CHEAP. 
W. H. Mann & Co., 


GILMAN, [IROQUOIS CO., ILL. _ 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, AND 
Grape Vines, 


AT LOWEST RATES, by the dozen, hundred, or 
thousand. Send for Price List. 


DANIEL L. HALL 


’ 
oc2-3t] Madison County Nurseries, ALTON, ILLS. 


=H 


Wants an Agency for the New American Patent Meat 
and Vegetable Chopping Machine? The pest money- 
making thing in the market witHout exception.— 
Don’t SEND STAMPS. We have No HUMBUG, and can 
pay our own postage. We mean business—nothing 
ELSE. For cut of machine, terms, &c., call on or ad- 
dress, D. A. NEWTON & CO., 126 Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl., or 38 Courtland St., N. Y, [oc2-4t 


30 Acres 1 year old Apple Stocks. 
13 Acres 2 year old Apple Stocks’ 


Well grown and No. 1 Stocks. Cheap in large and 
small quantities. Address, L. KAUFFMAN, 
sep18-4t Iowa City, Iowa. 


GRAPE VINES. 


150,000 one and two-year old grape vines, of the 
leading varieties only—all grown in the open ground. 

Dealers, and those wishing to plant largely, will do 
well to send for our Price List before engaging else- 
where. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sep11-tf] 411, Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWEBS, 
Send for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c. We guarantee good stock at the 
lowest market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 


Jos. B. WinpE, 


[jed-tf] Secretary. 


























aug l4eowtf QUINCY, ILL. 


Upper Alton, Illinois. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Golden Dwarf Peach Trees, #9 100, $25; 431000, $200 
Italian Dwarf “ sd ® doz., $5; FP 100, $35 
Concord Grape Vines, extra, 1 year, @ 100, $8; 





8 1000, $35. 

Red Dutch Currants, extra, 1 year, 7 100, $3; 
1000, $20. 

White Dutch Currants, extra, 1 year, # 100 $4; 
® 1000, $30. 


Irish Junipers, 1 year, transplanted, # 100, $6; 
1000, $40 


A large stock of Apriccvts, Nectarines, Almonds and 
Roses. Golden Dwarf Peach Buds for sale. 
Trade Catalogue free on application. Address, 


EINL BROTHERS, 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 


sep18-5t ei D ae 
M. D. HELTZELL & CO., 
€OMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Land PwPliaster, 
Raw Bone, Superphosphate of Lime 


And Bone Dust; 

Dealers in LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Hair, White Sand, Marble Dust, Fire Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, &c. 

No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 

jy24-3m PRODUCE, TOBACCO, &c. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 
Fall 1869. - - - Spring, 1870. 
g@- Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 


Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wich to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 








jyl7-lyr 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 
__ Bloomington, Ills. 
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BAYLES’ NURSERIES, 


Carondelet, St. Louis Co., 
MISSOURI. 


500,000 APPLE TREES, 
100,000 GRAPE VINES, 
Of Leading Varieties, and a General Assortment of 
Nursery Stock for the Fall 
Trade. Quality Unsurpassed. 


We are prepared to furnish Dealers and Large 
Planters on Liberal Terms. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. Address) BAYLES & BRO., Carondelet, Mo. 


BANNER MILLS. 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 
Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, 6 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, ° 6 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, . ss 5 00 
Rye flour per barrel, ; . 7 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 


Cracked wheat per barrel, A ; 8 00 
Graham flour per barrel, . 8 00 
Pearl barley per pound, » . 123 
Hominy per barrel, 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, , 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 4 50 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 ths., 1 80 
Bran, for feed, per 100 ths., > 85 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 tbhs., 110 


Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths ’ 1 00 
Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 


WM. FREUDENAU. 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting and Pacing Horses, 
Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 

English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 

Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy Poultry of all kinds. 
Address, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 

[sep4-3m] 614 North Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 











ALLEN & WATSON, 
PLASTIC SLATE ROOFERS, 

And Manufacturers of Improved Plastic Slate 
Roofing, and Plastic Slate Double Felt. The best 
Felt and the cheapest and best Roofing in the mar- 
ket. Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited.— 
Send for circulars. Roofs repaired on short notice. 
jy17-9t-cow Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


per Month guaranteed.— 
$100 to $250 Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Parent 
Evervasting Waite Wire Ciorues Lines. Call at, 
or write for particulars to, the Girard Wire Mills, 261 
North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. [sep11-8t-eow 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are UN- 











“| RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 


cure all scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Ulcerous and Cancerous Affec- 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhoea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
REGULATING AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of Testimonials of cures) SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Address, GRAYS & CLARK, 
may 8-13t eow MIppLETowN, VERMONT. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
rates. Having a large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, I 
will sell at special rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchase this fall. Address, 








sep18-4t 
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E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 

FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being 1Eess THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the experditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 


2 Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., 


Produce & Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 


Pay special attention to selling and shipping FRUIT 
on Commission. jy 24-3m 


Salem Grape Nurseries 
Removed to Lockport, N. Y. 


200,000 VINES FOR SALE. 
Fall of 1869. Strong Plants. 

Having purchased of Mr. T. L. Harris, of Salem-on- 
Erie, his entire stock of Salem Vines for Transplanting, 
and also the Wood for Propagating, from his Salem 
Vineyard of 30 acres, we now offer to Dealers and 
Planters a Large and Superior Stock of this Choice 
Grape, the best of Mr. Rogers’ remarkable collection 
of Hybrids; being derived entircly from Mr. Rogers 
himself, it is known tobe genuine. Bearing Vines of 
Salem this year in our Vineyard are perfectly healthy, 
while the Concord is affected with both mildew and 
vot. A general assortment of all Leading and N w 
Varieties for sale VERY Low. 

For Price List, containing Cut of the Salem and 
Testimonials, addrees I. H. BABCOCK & CO., 
sept4—St Lockport, N. Y. 


J. M. JORDAN'S Catalogue Prices 
FOR NURSERY STOCK. 


APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12.50 per 100 ; 
$100 per 1000, Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6.25 
per 100; $50 per 1000, 

PEACH, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000. 

CHERRY, fine trees, $25 per 100. 

PEAR trees, Standard and Dwarf, $25 to $45 per 100. 

ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Free. {au28-3m] 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Turkish Baths. 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 


TONSORIAL PALACE, 
410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 


TURKISH BATHS. 

If you wish to enjoy a rare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood; if you wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc.; if you 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosity: 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be sure to like it and to come a 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
HARGIS & SOMMER, of the Star Nursenrizs, 
Quincy, Mlinois, offer to the Trade a large quantity 
of Osage Plants, grown on rolling land and therefore 
very superior to those grown on flat land this wet 
summer. They will be sold very cheap for cash.— 
Those desiring plants by the 1000, 100,000 or 1,000,000 
will do well to correspond with them. New Trade 
List now ready. augldeowtf 
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The Genuine Dickey 
Wheat Fan & Grain Separator 


Unsurpassed in the Cleaning and Separation 
of Grain. 


One New Improvement, Lately Made, is 

an Additional Screen and Spout, 
By which the best grain is thrown out at the side of 
the Mill. Parties are able at one operation to Grade 
Wheat, taking from the bulk of grain passing through 
the Mill, all the best and putting it by itself; while at 
the same time the balance is perfectly freed from Foul 
Seeds. This operation at once grades the Wheat into 
No. 1 and No. 2 qualities, as sold in the market. This 
arrangement will 

Raise the Grade of Rejected Wheat 
To higher qualities; making a portion No. 1 and No. 
2, and cleaning the balance so as to leave it as good 
as at the commencement; thereby saving the cost of 
the Mill in cleaning say 300 to 600 bushels average 
wheat. 

Ze™-The last improvements made are invaluable, 
and place this Mill far ahead of any we have heretofore 
sold. These are the ADsustaBLe Horrer with move- 
able bottom, and the arrangement for procuring an 
Even Buast. By the former, avy kind of foul grain 
can be fed uniformly, without the annoying clogging 
often experienced. The Even Buast commends itself 
as invaluable and one of special merit, being a neces- 
sity, almost, to the perfect working of any Mill. 


Grass Seed Attachment. 


When desired, special sieves can be furnished to clean 
Grass Seed, andclear them of impurities, 


Send for C’rculars and Price List. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 
General Western Agents, 


207 North 2d St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
sep1s- "At 


THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES, 


EspreciauL ATTENTION is called to a new provision 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES. 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-for- 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends applied at the option of the assured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. 

Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to the 
General. Agent for Missouri. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presipenrt. 
F. A. Piatt, Vice-President. 








THE LARGE ALTON NUTMEG 
Ke SEEDS FREE. = 


The firm at Alton, who introduced this Melon, 
claim to have realized, last year, $400 per acro. They 
will yield euorwously; and we have some curiosity 
to know the nett profits of their 14 acres this year,— 
We have reason to believe, however, that it will not 


be extravagant—prices of farm and garden prodacts 
being this season badly demoralized. Those who 
wish te lnaxuriate on Large Alton Nutmeg Melons 
another year—and their number will be Jegion—will, 
by addressing JOS, CLARK, Pevely, I. M. R. R., 
Mo., and inclosing a stamped envelope directed to 


them<elves, receive a supply of seeds by return mail. 


JOSEPH CLARK, Pevely, Me. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


S220 CATALOGUE 


Flower and Yegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
0c2- }-tojune70 nr 


FOR SALE, 3 lots of well-timbered 
LAND, of 174 acres each, situate about 35 miles 
from St. Louis, and about 4 a milefrom Pacific City 
onthe P.R. R. Apply toC. G. RICHARDSON, At- 
torney at Law, 11 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

oc2 6t 


as PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


FARM FOR SALE««-The above farm is 


situated in Jefferson county, Mo. Contains 40 acres 
—12 under cultivation, 28 acres in good timber (cak 
and hickory), 300 fruit trees, 2000 vines ready to put} - 
out, a good log house. It is 34 miles from Horine 
Station, on the Iron Mountain Railroad, 30 miles 
from St. Louis. Possession given any time. Address, 
F. BALLAINE, Horine Station, 
oct2-2t Jefferson County, Mo. 


CHOICE Holland BULBS. 


We beg tv offer a choice lot of Dutch Bulbous 
Flower Roots, selected and imported by ourselves.— 
Now is the time to order and plant. 
HYACINTHS—Choicest named, all colors, double 

and single, 30c each, $3 per doz. 
—Choicest, without names, colors giv- 
en, 25c each, $2 per dozen. 
TULIPS—Fine named, double and single, 15c each, 
$1 25 per dozen, 
CROCUS—Six finest named varieties, all colors, $3 
per 100, 50c per dozen. 
—Without name, yellow, white, blue, color. 
separate, $1 50 per 100, 30c per dozs 
NARCISSUS Poeticus—Single, white, red cup, hardy 
10c each, 75c per doz. 
—Double Roman,white, orange cup, lide 
each, $1 50 per doz. 

Small lots by mailon receipt of price named. Lar- 
ger lots by express. No charge for packages on 
bulbs. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN’S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; 
Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress! 
The most readable, enjoyable, laughable and 
popular book printed for years. 

Do you want to make money faster than ever before 
in your life? Sell this Book. 500 volumes sold in 
New York city in oneday. 20,000 volumes printed in 
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Sipney Warp, Secretary. 

Evwiort F. Saeparp, Counsel. 

Cras. N, MorGan, Actuary. 

Epuunpd Fow.en, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 


Office, No. 11 “Tempre,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 


St. Louis, Mo. 


advance and now ready for agents. Send for circu- 
lar to F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., 513 Olive Street, 
oc2-3m 


APPLE SEEDLINGS, 
AND OTHER NURSERY STOCKS. Also Apple, 
Cherry, Plum, and other trees. PEAR SEED, 
APPLE GRAFTS, Currants and other Small Fruits, 
fer sale, by E. BEAUMONT, Bloomington, Ill. 








[sep4-6m] Streets,"ST. LOUIS, MO. 





oc2-2t 


Vf 1Q 1 T 
COMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates, 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 

Kopt on hand for the supply of our customers, and 

sold at low rates. 


DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinuths, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
Shrubs &c., &c.—is now ready, and will be mailed on 
application. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sep11-tf] 411, Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Colman & Sanders, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 
Have just issued their WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 
and Price List of FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK, &ec., for the Fall of 1869, 
which they will send free to all persons who inclose 
a stamped envelop ——, to themselves. Address, 
OLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurserymen, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUE of 
GRAPES andSMALL FRUITS, &c., which will be 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped er vel- 
op with their address upon it. Address, 

JOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, I. M. R. R., Mo. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 


Woodburn Farm, Spring a Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] . J. ALEXANDER. 


WILLIAM By IR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, AtTHA, Canada West. 


feb13-ly 
HOW MADE FROM CIDER 
VINEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, is 
g 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[au28-ly 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 


PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
Jr Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN 8S. TUPPER, 
decl 9eowtf Brighton, Iowa, 


WANTED. 


50,000 pounds MAY APPLE ROOT, 
50,000 pounds BLACK ROOT. 
G@. MALLINCKRODT & CO., Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, i North 2d id Street, St. Louis, Mo. [oc2- at 


~Golman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 

Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
Do.uars a year in advance. For a club of 5 Nsw 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 

Apvertising Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealergand Manufacturers, the very best 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertised. 









































